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Needless to say, for every revolution, socialist 
or democratic, freedom is a very, very impor- 
tant slogan. But our programme says that if 
freedom runs counter to the emancipation of 
labour from the yoke of capital, it is a 
deception. 


V. I. Lenin 


The creation of communism’s highly devel- 
oped material and technical basis and the 
achievement of greater labour productivity than 
under capitalism, for which the Soviet people 
is striving, are not ends in themselves. They 
would lose all their meaning if socialist society 
were not guided by the slogan of the Communist 
Party: “Everything for the sake of man, for the 
benefit of man.” The policy of the Soviet Union 
and primarily its theoretical basis, which is 
scientific communism, are indeed expressions 
of the humanistic content of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism. 

This is a truth of which the working people 
in the socialist countries are already profoundly 
aware, but it is not yet realised by many people 
in the countries of the capitalist system who, 
sincere as they may be, are nevertheless prej- 
udiced against communism. Yet communism 
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is fulfilling the historic mission of delivering 
people from social parasitism, from all forms 
of exploitation and oppression, and from the 
horrors of war; it expresses most completely 
and tangibly the ideals of peace and labour, 
equality and freedom. 

One of the favourite gambits of reactionary 
forces in the field of theory is to present the 
problem of freedom in a distorted manner. 
“It is ridiculous,” Wladyslaw Gomulka has 
written in this connection, “that efforts to tell 
us, Communists, the meaning of freedom are 
made by those who trample it underfoot in 
the most shameless manner.”! 

The Philosophisches Wérterbuch founded 
by Heinrich Schmidt and published in Stuttgart 
in 1957 contains the slanderous statement that 
“Marxism considers freedom a fiction”.? ‘The 
authors don the mask of “objectivity”: they 
mention the Marxist concept of freedom among 
a number of points of view, including some 
which are patently unscientific. There is no 
suggestion of a developed and really objective 
account of it. 

That is understandable. The mind of the 
bourgeois philosopher is organically incapable 
of grasping the plain and clear principles of 
the Marxist teaching on the emancipation of 
mankind. “Soviet society ensures the real lib- 
erty of the individual,” says the Programme of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
“The highest manifestation of this liberty is 
man’s emancipation from exploitation.”? It is 


1 Pravda, June 21, 1963. 

2 Philosophisches Wérterbuch, begriindet von Hein- 
rich Schmidt, Stuttgart, 1957, S. 177. 

3 The Road to Communism, Moscow, p. 460. 


naive, to say the least, to expect an ideologist 
of the capitalist class to agree with this stand, 
the very essence of which negates the capital- 
ist social system. 

“The history of the concept of freedom since 
antiquity,” the authors of the Philosophisches 
Worterbuch write, “generally relegates the 
concept of creative freedom far into the back- 
ground in comparison with that of freedom 
from hindrance (by compulsion, causality or 
fate).”! There is indeed such a tendency. But 
it is distorted. 

hy, for instance, is freedom from hindrance 
placed side by side with creative freedom, 
although in reality the first is only a condition for 
the second? Why is the scientific concept of 
causality placed side by side with that of com- 
pulsion—which plays a transient, even if no- 
table, role in history—and with the mystical 
concept of fate? (Creative, active freedom can- 
not be counterposed to causality, precisely 
because it itself is always caused by the social 
medium, the system of dominant social rela- 
tions.) Why, finally, do the West German phi- 
losophers overlook the scientific interpretation 
of creative freedom formulated in the Marxist 
concept of labour’s transformation into the pri- 
mary vital need? 

Is it not because they do not give the name 
“fiction” to that which deserves it? That is, 
not to freedom as understood by Marxists, 
but to the scientific integrity of those who 
wrote the Stuttgart “dictionary of phi- 
losophy”’. 


1 Philosophisches Worterbuch, S. 176. 





In their criticism of the Marxist concept of 
freedom, the anti-communist ideologists gen- 
erally fasten on to individual inexactitudes or 
the unwarranted loose formulations that one 
sometimes comes across in literature. An indi- 
cation of this is what is said by the well-known 
“specialist” in “criticism” of Marxist philoso- 
phy, Gustav Wetter, who counterposes the views 
of the Soviet people to Engels’s principles of 
freedom and necessity. 

Hypocritically praising Engels’s definition of 
freedom, Wetter sees in it a double meaning: 
freedom and cognised necessity, and the ability 
to take decisions with knowledge of the 
facts. 

Wetter needs this subtle distinction not to 
expound Marxism objectively, but for some- 
thing far more prosy, namely to declare that 
only the first meaning of freedom is known 
to the masses in the Soviet Union, that there, 
“by the essence of freedom is understood cog- 
nised necessity, bare knowledge of the necessary 
laws”’,! that the masses ‘‘only” have the right 
to know everything, while the taking of the 
most important decisions (and hence, according 
to Wetter, real freedom) is the monopoly of 
the party. 

Thus an abstract and at first glance in- 
offensive exposition and hashed version of the 
Marxist concept of freedom serves a quite con- 
crete propaganda task: to set in opposition to 
each other the people and its integral part, 
its advanced detachment and collective leader, 
the Communist Party. Thus, it would seem, the 


1 Gustav A. Wetter, Sowjetideologie heute (Soviet 
Ideology Today), I, Fischer Riicherei, 1963, S. 98, 
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academic problem of freedom and necessity is 
made the field of a most acute political struggle 
between two world outlooks, two systems of 
social relations, two ways of life. Bearing in 
mind the exclusively propaganda gains to be 
achieved by exploiting the question of freedom, 
bourgeois ideologists spare no efforts to knock 
together all sorts of new theoretical construc- 
tions for the purpose of discrediting Marxism- 
Leninism in the eyes of the masses. It is there- 
fore of exceptional importance to give a clear- 
cut definition of the Marxist position on the 
subject. 

Of course we must not be blind to the fact 
that the correct understanding of the Marxist 
concept of freedom is hindered by the declara- 
tions of some “Leftists”, including Maoists, who 
refuse to recognise. universal human ideals 
because the bourgeoisie proclaimed them to gain 
popularity, though it was never able or willing 
to put them into practice. If the Communists 
were to lend themselves to such a logic, they 
would have to abandon not only the imple- 
mentation of many of their slogans, but even the 
humanist essence of their teaching. But the 
Communists maintain a fundamentally differ- 
ent stand: they hold that the slogans, includ- 
ing that of freedom, which have been distorted 
and debased by capitalism, must be restored 
to their true meaning and translated into life, 
and this can be done only by taking the road 
of socialism and communism. 

Moreover, there is another aspect of the 
problem to be noted. Not only must the Marx- 
ist views be upheld and developed in struggle 
against opposing ideologies and all forms of 
opportunism in the labour movement; they 
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must also be applied in communist education, 
the very essence of which, as C.P.S.U. docu- 
ments have repeatedly pointed out, is man’s 
preparation for his working life, the tempering 
of people in labour, the fostering of love and 
respect for work. 

Such an approach to the question is by no 
means fortuitous. Even in the U.S.S.R. there 
are still people for whom work is only 
an obligatory means of obtaining sustenance, 
and not the main content of life, while freedom 
is seen as deliverance from work. The struggle 
against such parasitic outlooks is waged with 
various weapons, including those of philosophy. 
Only by showing that such a parasitic way of 
life is completely opposed to true human free- 
dom can we paralyse ideologically the views 
and habits forced on part of socialist society 
by the capitalist past and the present bourgeois 
influence of the West. 

While obstinately calling the imperialist coun- 
tries “the free world” and assiduously publi- 
cising the fictitious delights of the capitalist, 
first and foremost American, way of life, world 
reaction spares no effort to denigrate the 
achievements of the peoples who have taken the 
path of socialism, although those very peoples 
are notable for having done much for the real 
emancipation of the individual. This is con- 
sidered quite natural in Soviet literature, and 
for that reason it does not always present a 
complete picture of that true freedom which 
dawned in October 1917, and which is continu- 
ally developing and becoming increasingly rich 
in vital content. 





This work is devoted mainly to explaining 
the C.P.S.U. thesis: “The emancipation of 
labour is the basic condition for real freedom of 
the individual.”! 


1 50th Anniversary of the Great October Socialist 
Revolution, p. 26. 


I. Epistemological Bases 
of the Marxist-Leninist 
Conception of Freedom 


Freedom is a boon. Freedom must be won and 
defended. These words are on the lips of the 
best sons and daughters of all nations. The 
twentieth century, in which we are living, has 
made a start on the all-round social and 
national liberation of the individual. 

Freedom is usually imagined as the real pos- 
sibility for acting according to one’s own 
desires. I am free when I act of my own will, 
when I am not hindered by any forces or cir- 
cumstances from behaving as I wish, when I 
suffer no restriction or coercion. Such is the 
opinion of those who are not familiar with the 
scientific definition of freedom. 

Can any objection be raised against that 
understanding? Of course not, if it is only a 
question of the everyday use of the word “free- 
dom”. Such an understanding is justified to a 
certain extent in work-a-day life. But in life 
we cannot restrict ourselves to such common- 
place conceptions. There is a certain limit 
beyond which the problem of freedom begins 
to be the object of at least a. certain theoretical 
thinking and we realise that the everyday con- 
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ception is incorrect and can even cause Cof- 
siderable harm. 

It is generally from this conception that 
people proceed when they pose the “devastating” 
question: “You say that real freedom exists 
under socialism. What kind of freedom is it 
when a man is not allowed to live as he wishes, 
when he is forced to work, to submit to disci- 
pline, to reckon with the opinion of the collec- 
tive?” If we base ourselves only on the everyday 
understanding of freedom, it is difficult to 
combat such petty-bourgeois parasitic point of 
view. To fight the ideology of private property, 
the survivals of capitalism in people’s minds, 
we must be armed with scientific Marxist con- 
cepts which have been tested in the crucible of 
revolutionary practice, in the historic dispute 
between the proletarian and bourgeois world 
outlooks. 

Why is the interpretation of freedom as the 
possibility to act according to one’s wishes 
ineffective? First and foremost because there 
are all sorts of wishes and not all of them help 
by their fulfilment to raise the level of indi- 
vidual freedom. 

It might appear that the better off a man is, 
the more possibilities he has for satisfying his 
desires and the greater is his freedom. In fact 
it is not so. There are many people under the 
exploiting system whose craving for affluence 
becomes an insatiable lust for enrichment. In 
time, they lose all interest in anything but gold, 
that ideal embodiment of wealth. Let us recall 
Pushkin’s Covetous Knight and Balzac’s Gob- 
seck, who neither knew nor wanted to know 
to whom the treasures they were hoarding 
could be of any use. 
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My father sees in motiey neither friend 

Nor servant, but a master—whom he serves. 

And serves him how? Like an Algerian slave, 

Like a chained dog. Within his fireless hovel 

He lives; drinks water, eats dry crusts of bread, 
Ne’er sleeps at night, but runs about and barks. 
The gold meanwhile is sleeping in the chests. 

All quietly.! 


That is how Alber describes his father’s 
attitude to money. And it is scarcely exag- 
gerated. 

The desire to gain possession of some object 
at any cost can incite a man of weak morale 
to steal, to set himself against the whole of soci- 
ety by his crimes. If a liking for good wine 
is allowed to grow into an obsession for alco- 
hol, it changes a man into a morally degenerate 
drunkard, a degraded individual, and hinders 
the realisation of all his other desires. A man 
may be obsessed by unbridled ambition or lust 
for power, the craving for wealth, a passion 
for gambling, an unhealthy interest in other 
people’s secrets or an addiction to slander. In 
all these cases, normal rational human desires 
grow inordinately and handicap the individual. 
Here one cannot but recall Spinoza’s profound- 
ly wise words: “Human infirmity in moderating 
and checking the emotions I name bondage; 
for, when a man is a prey to his emotions, he 
is not his own master, but lies at the mercy 
of fortune: so much so that he is often compelled, 


14 The Works of Alexander Pushkin. Lyrics, Narra- 
tive Poems, Folk Tales, Plays, Prose, “The Covetous 
Knight” tr. by A.F.B. Clark, New York, p. 419. 
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while seeing that which is better to him, 
to follow that which is worse.””! 

The conclusion to be drawn from this is 
that if the pursuit of one’s desires, which is 
considered as the most important mark of free- 
dom, is given immoderate rein, it can lead to 
the exact opposite: freedom may become 
deprivation of freedom. 

On the contrary, a certain restriction and 
the moderation of desires and demands, which 
seems an infringement of freedom, can in real- 
ity become the most important prerequisite for 
freedom. To pursue one’s desires is freedom, 
while prohibition or impossibility to do this is 
slavery; to pursue unbridled desires is slavery, 
to limit them according to reason is freedom. 
These dialectics, with which everyone is 
familiar in practice, bring out clearly the weak 
sides of the everyday understanding of 
freedom. 

The question now is: if freedom grows into 
its opposite when our desires are unlimited, 
what must be the nature of those limits? What 
must we base ourselves upon and be guided by 
in moderating our own appetites and concen- 
trating our will so as to be free? We are indebt- 
ed to Spinoza for posing this question (though 
in another form) and for first attempting to 
answer it. 

The great thinker turned his attention to the 
concept of necessity. If man is carried away 
by passions, we must inquire into their 
nature. 


1 Benedict de Spinoza, Improvement of the Under- 
standing; Ethics and Correspondence, Washington and 
London, 1901, p. 189. 
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We find that passions can be divided approx- 
imately into two kinds: first, feelings which give 
rise to desires without satisfying which life 
would be impossible (the need for food, drink, 
sleep, activity, love, etc.), i.c., emotions neces- 
sarily inherent in human nature; second, pas- 
sions springing from delusion, caprices, extrava- 
gances, bad manners, pernicious influence of 
the environment.... Knowledge of these two 
kinds of passion and the ability to distinguish 
between them and to follow the former is a 
mark of freedom. 

According to Spinoza, man “follows and 
obeys the general order of nature, and... 
accommodates himself thereto, as much as the 
nature of things demands’.! Apprehending 
nature around him and his own nature by means 
of reason, man arranges his activity according 
to the knowledge he has received and to neces- 
sity. Spinoza writes: “...reason makes no 
demands contrary to nature. ...”? “Desire which 
springs from reason cannot be excessive.”> And 
further: “I call free him who is led solely by 
reason.’ By these words he means that freedom 
is born only after rational cognition of nature. 
Hence the well-known formula: freedom is 
cognised necessity. 

Thus Spinoza poses the problem of freedom 
as a moral problem. People see freedom in 
doing as they wish, in freedom of behaviour. 
But what are the consequences of that behav- 
iour? In so far as that behaviour does not lead 
to undesirable results, man is free. But contin- 


1 Ibid., p. 196. 
2 Ibid., p. 204. 
3 Ibid., p. 233. 
4 Ibid., p. 238. 





uation of the same behaviour might be fraught 
with undesirable consequences: what appears 
as freedom can become deprivation of freedom. 
Spinoza seeks a means of warning people 
against such unpleasantness, and he finds it 
in cognition and observance of nature’s laws. 
Since the question of cognition arises, the prob- 
lem is revealed in its theory-of-knowledge 
(epistemological) aspect. 

The merits of this approach have already 
been mentioned here. But it also has serious 
shortcomings. The philosopher analyses the 
field of consciousness, the struggle between 
reason and the passions, only in the final reck- 
oning turning to the laws of nature. Here cog- 
nition of necessity, that is, the problem of spiri- 
tual activity, presents the most substantial prob- 
lem. However, the conditions for utilising 
cognised necessity and observing the laws of 
nature are not only not defined, they are not 
even implied. The reason for this is that man’s 
subjective cognitional activity is taken as the 
point of departure, cognition itself is consid- 
ered on the individual, not the social plane; 
and finally, the problem of freedom itself is 
analysed outside the process of historic devel- 
opment. The opinion reached is that the only 
barriers to human freedom are an irrational 
manner of thinking, ignorance and bad morals, 
that man has only to be insured against these 
shortcomings and he will be free. 

But is the problem so simple? When man has 
gained knowledge of the laws of nature, is he 
not hindered from behaving rationally and 
freely by something which actually exists and 
depends neither on morality nor on cognitional 
activity? Spinoza did not pose these questions 
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because of the historic limitation of his world 
outlook. An attempt to continue his analysis 
was made by the outstanding German philos- 
opher, Hegel. 

Hegel highly appraised Spinoza’s treatment 
of freedom and necessity. Freedom, in his opin- 
ion, consists in man’s consciousness of the law- 
governed nature of world development, in cog- 
nition of the laws of his own being and in 
acting wholly within the framework of those 
laws, interpreted from objective-idealistic posi- 
tions. “Man is most independent when he knows 
himself to be determined by the absolute idea 
throughout,”! that is, the deified thought of na- 
ture represented as non-human and superhuman. 
The thesis that freedom is cognised necessity 
is repeated on a new basis. Hegel makes a step 
forward by recognising that freedom is capable 
of development. This is a higher degree of con- 
sciousness of self as being determined by the 
absolute idea throughout. “World history is 
progress in cognition of freedom, progress 
which we must know in its necessity.”2 Marxism 
prizes the historic approach of this formula, at 
the same time rejecting the idealistic basis of 
Hegel’s argumentation and substituting for the 
absolutisation of knowledge the concept of 
socio-historic practice, the true source and foun- 
dation of all cognition. The viewpoints of Spi- 
noza and Hegel are taken into account, mas- 
tered, reconsidered, corrected according to the 
materialist outlook, and surpassed by scientific 





. se Logic of Hegel, London, 1931, p. 283. 
G. W. F. Hegel, Vorlesungen iiber die Philosophie 
der Weltgeschichte. J. Band: Finteitung, Leipzig, 1930, 
, 40, 
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communism, This latter is the modern teaching 
on the prerequisites, conditions and practical 
ways for achieving man’s social emancipation, 
a teaching which has been proved by the exper- 
ience of hundreds of millions. 

No rational basis on which to solve the prob- 
lem of freedom can be found unless we make 
it clear what kind of freedom it is, freedom of 
what, which is taken as primary, basic and 
radical. It is precisely on the preaching of a 
distorted idea of this basic freedom that many 
speculations of modern imperialist ideology are 
grounded. 

“Freedom (Freiheit),” says the Stuttgart Phi- 
losophisches Worterbuch, “is the possibility to 
do as one wishes.”! In bourgeois society, that 
is an abstract possibility, since the only material 
guarantee for implementing any wishes under 
capitalism—the possession of capital—is acces - 
sible to only a few. 

Besides, and this has already been said, not 
every act which accords with onc’s own desires 
is free: there are desires which can lead to 
even greater deprivation of freedom. So that 
it is not a matter of abstract, but of actual 
possibility of following not every desire, but 
conscious, rational desires. 

Sharply contradicting even their own defini- 
tion of freedom, the authors of the Philosoph- 
isches Worterbuch state that “freedom is 
freedom of will. The will is always free by 
nature.”2 What has happened to “the possibility 
to do as one wishes”? Freedom of will is not 
enough for freedom of action; and hesides, if 


1 Philosophisches Worterbuch, 8. 176. 
2 Ibid. 
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the will is always free by nature, any argument 
about freedom is beside the point, since freedom 
is an @ priori eternal attribute of the will. 
According to that logic, every man must be free 
(since every man has a will, whether strong or 
weak) irrespective of the condition in which he 
finds himself. To fight for freedom is only a 
waste of effort, since the idea is to win what 
man has had, allegedly without noticing it, 
from the very beginning of his conscious life. 
By thus relegating freedom to the sphere of 
the spirit and isolating it from the real life 
not only of thinking and “willing”, but also 
acting people, bourgeois philosophy is doing 
its part to carry out the social orders of the rul- 
ing class: if freedom is treated only as an 
attribute of the spirit, it is easy to conceal the 
people’s deprivation of material freedom. 

In reality freedom is an attribute of the vital 
activity of social man, and the determining 
element in it is work, sharing in the production 
of material and spiritual values. Only inasmuch 
as freedom is inherent in human activity does 
it belong to one aspect of this activity, con- 
sciousness. 

Marxism-Leninism recognises that freedom 
cf will which is inseparable from freedom of 
activity. Any restriction of the latter limits 
freedom of will in one way or another. In its 
turn, lack of a strong will, timidity and hesit- 
ancy, even given all the conditions which 
favour the realisation of one’s intentions, can 
iimit freedom of action, jeopardise the fulfil- 
ment of a plan and the achievement of the set 
objective. The will cannot act in the capacit 
of pure will, it exists only intertwined wit 
activity, as an inseparable element of it, giving 
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this or that colouring to acts and contributing 
to the success or failure of an undertaking. 

What then is the basis for a sufficiently 
strong will, without which free action is 
impossible? Discarding psychological considera- 
tions of the qualities of this or that man’s char- 
acter, which, of course, necessarily affect the 
activity process, but play a subordinate role, 
we find something which directs man’s activity 
in a certain selected direction. This is called 
assurance. Even the weak-willed man, if he is 
convinced he is right, is capable of, for him, 
unexpectedly courageous free action. But, here 
too, we cannot avoid psychological conclusions. 
What lies at the root of his assurance? It is 
knowledge—knowledge of the conditions, cir- 
cumstances, methods and laws which can be 
utilised and on which one can rely. 

Free activity is that which accords with one’s 
own desires, which is continually corrected by 
knowledge of the object to which it is directed, 
of the conditions in which it takes place and 
of the nature of the requirements evoking the 
desires. The results of such activity cannot be 
unexpected, for they have been more or less 
taken into account in the initial idea of which 
the act is the fulfilment. Thus we arrive again 
at the well-known formula: freedom is cog- 
nised necessity (conformity to laws), necessity 
mastered by man as the law of his conscious 
activity. 

At least four situations can be observed in 
life: a) a man does not know the necessity, 
that is, the properties, the laws of the envi- 
ronment in which he must act; neither has he 
any real means for carrying out his intentions; 
b) a man knows the necessity, but he cannot 
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submit it to himself because he lacks the 
material conditions for utilising it; c) aman does 
not know some law, although he has the possi- 
bility of “saddling” it; d) a man has both the 
knowledge and the relevant material possi- 
bilities. 

In which of these four cases can we speak 
of freedom? Not in the first, of course. And 
naturally not in the third, for what can one 
accomplish if one does not know one’s possi- 
bilities and is unable to concentrate one’s 
strength and resources in the right place and at 
the right time? Perhaps in the second? But 
what can knowledge give if it is not practically 
utilised? 

A complete theory can be worked out, prac- 
tical recommendations can be given—as was 
done by the Russian scholar Konstantin Tsi- 
olkovsky (1857-1935), who was far ahead of 
his time when he advanced the idea and proved 
the possibility of space flights by man—but 
those plans may not be accomplished in prac- 
tice first and foremost because of the limitations 
of contemporary production. Since only the 
nature of man’s acts provides the objective 
criterion of his freedom, knowledge alone is 
a necessary, but insufficient prerequisite of 
freedom. Knowledge only half opens the door 
to the edifice of freedom to let us peep in; only 
work takes us inside. That is why freedom is 
possible only in the fourth case, when the 
achievements of science in disclosing the secrets 
of nature are backed by the relevant material 
possibilities. Between cognition of necessity as 
a prerequisite for freedom and the effective 
achievement of freedom, there may be a fairly 
long interval to bring to maturity the material 
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prerequisites by means of which man will 
include cognised necessity as a link in the sys- 
tem of social practice. Cognised necessity will 
become freedom only when the conditions are 
fully provided for it to become the basis of 
successful human activity. 

The over-estimation of the knowledge of the 
laws of nature, society and thinking which runs 
through the works of Hegel, is alien to Marx- 
ism. Hegel considered the history of society as 
progress only in awareness of freedom. For 
Hegel the world spirit, the divinity, embodied 
in man, knows itself. Man acquires the highest 
independence by becoming conscious that he 
is wholly determined by this divine power. 
Since it is a matter of self-cognition by some 
suprahuman and superhuman reason through 
the human reason created by it, there is no 
issue into really existing practical life. Freedum, 
notwithstanding a number of conjectures of 
genius about the role of practical labour ac tiv - 
ity in history, is locked up in the sphere of 
cognition and is interpreted as pure cognition 
of necessity. 

Rejecting this idealistic view of the problem, 
we nevertheless assign to cognition the honour- 
able role it deserves in the conquest of free- 
dom. First of all, it opens up new perspectives 
before man; allows ways and means to be 
outlined for gaining mastery over objective 
laws; secondly, given the relevant economic 
potential and the socio-political conditions for 
its success, it leads directly to greater freedom. 
In any case, by its social function, cognition 
acts as an emancipating force, mitigating man’s 
dependence on blind laws which previously 
operated as fatal and irreversible forces. 
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Epistemologically, the Marxist-Leninist 
teaching on freedom is based on the material- 
ist solution of the basic question in philosophy. 
When analysing in his Materialism and Em- 
pirio-criticism the well-known propositions on 
freedom and necessity which Engels gives in 
Anti-Diihring, Lenin formulates the following 
four epistemological premises for a scientific 
conception of freedom: 

1. Necessity to recognise the laws of exter- 
nal nature. Negation of the laws of reality or 
attempts to present them as purely logical con- 
nections depending entirely on the mode of 
thought of one individual or another willy- 
nilly leads to exaggeration of the role of con- 
sciousness, the spirit, and makes man’s life 
dependent on the fortuitous, uncontrollable 
tyranny of individuals. Where there is no neces- 
sity, that is to say, no permanent connections 
between phenomena independent of anyone’s 
will, there is no freedom. What kind of free- 
dom is it if you cannot, at least in outline, 
foresee what will happen in a minute, an hour, 
a day, and so on? Can you act with assurance 
if you do not know whether you can be sure 
of anything? 

2. The necessity of nature is primary, and 
human will and mind secondary. “The latter 
must necessarily and inevitably adapt them- 
selves to the former.’’! This principle must 
become quite an everyday, habitual principle 
of all human activity. Correspondence of man’s 
thoughts and acts with the necessity of nature 
results from his deep understanding of the 
essence of surrounding phenomena and his own 


4V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 14, p. 188. 
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essence. Thanks to his acquired activity, he has 
set himself in counter-opposition to nature, he 
has the capacity to transform it, but being part 
of it, he has not ceased to submit to its laws. 
The human soul is a flower growing out of 
material soil. It has specific features sharply 
distinguishing it from all other natural phe: 
nomena, but not to such an extent that it stands 
entirely apart from the universal natural sys- 
tem of the world and is transformed into some- 
thing supernatural, divine, not of this earth. 
The genuinely free soul is not ashamed of its 
earthly origin and its dependence on matter. 
On the contrary, a necessary condition of its 
true freedom is a profound assimilation of the 
naturalness and inseverability of this tie, be- 
cause of which alone its independence and self- 
activity are possible. “Dependence” in the sense 
of origin, secondariness, derivation, is the basis 
of the highest independence of man’s self- 
activity, which creates a circle of phenomena of 
social reality by relying on knowledge, on 
true reflection of the laws of nature correspond- 
ing to the object and on scientific foresight. 

3. Alongside cognised necessity, there is 
necessity not cognised by man. Hence, epis- 
temologically there cannot be any freedom 
where man is surrounded by phenomena un- 
known to him, which have not yet been the object 
of profound scientific investigation. Disregard- 
ing all other factors or supposing them already 
granted, we must deduce that progress in free- 
dom is directly dependent on progress in know- 
ledge. Definition of the level of freedom in such 
a case depends on the correlation between those 
laws of nature, society and thought which have 
been cognised and those which have not. 
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Directly related to this problem is investiga- 
tion of the abilities and limits of human cogni- 
tion. Marxism-Leninism admits that human 
cognition in general is, in principle, unlimited 
and universal if scientific progress is backed by 
progressive growth of its material and produc- 
tion base. There are phenomena which we do 
not know, but there is no unknowable phenom- 
enon. The question of the unconditional know- 
ability of every law of reality around us must 
not be confused with the question of the historic 
limitation of the possibilities of our knowledge. 
The point of departure here is the materialistic 
viewpoint: “the recognition of the objective 
reality of the external world and of the laws 
of external nature, and of the fact that both 
this world and these laws are fully knowable 
to man but can never be known to him with 
finality. We do not know the necessity of na- 
ture in the phenomena of the weather, and to 
that extent we are inevitably slaves of the 
weather. But while we do not know this neces- 
sity, we do know that it exists.”! The degree 
of freedom in this case depends on the success 
achieved by science; mankind’s unlimited capac- 
ity for more and more profound apprehension 
of nature’s secrets testifies to the unlimited 
possibilities for increasing human freedom, 
which will never halt the process of its ascend- 
ant development. 

Knowledge is unlimited in potentiality and 
limited at each historic moment. Factors which 
limit possibilities of knowing also limit the 
degree of freedom. They include, first, the lim- 
ited level of social production, the relative 
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poverty of human practice, and society’s tem- 
porary inability to master this or that law of 
nature; second, social relations of exploitation, 
which make the popular masses bondmen and 
slaves, become a brake on the development of 
the economy, science and culture, and act as 
the ultimate cause of the class-limited approach 
in investigating natural and social laws; third, 
the natural limitation (in limited periods of 
time) of the abilities, experience and knowledge 
of individuals, collectives, social groups, 
generations, and even _ concrete-historic 
societies. ... 

How are these factors overcome? 

The first is removed and reproduces itself 
again on a higher basis resulting from the 
growth and development of the productive 
forces and man’s scientific and technical poten- 
tial. This process is essentially uninterrupted 
and progressive. 

Outmoded social relations are replaced by 
new ones as a result of revolutionary leaps, 
so that mankind arrives at last to a form of 
relations between people which, by virtue of 
its nature, cannot act as a brake on progressive 
development in all fields of human activity. 
We have in mind communist social relations, 
begotten by mankind in suffering over centu- 
ries and providing the maximum favourable 
conditions for activity on the basis of cognised 
necessity and an enhanced level of freedom. 
The formation of communist social relations 
is at the same time the basis for the social 
emancipation of the individual. 

The natural limitations of the individual 
are overcome as far as possible by his harmo- 
nious development and the many-sided nature 
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of the collective in which he works. The lim- 
itations of the collective are corrected by the 
far richer many-sided nature of society and 
ultimately by the all-round  social-historic 
practice of mankind. 

Considering the question on the narrow epis- 
temological plane, we see a definite correspond- 
ence between the sum of truths accumulated by 
people and the totality of the freedom won by 
them. Truth and freedom! That is not merely 
an attractive word combination. It poses a 
profound philosophical problem. The accu- 
mulation by mankind of the many truths which 
together form the single Truth is a process. 
By no means parallel to this process, but inter- 
twining with it, is the more comprehensive and 
complex process of growth of freedom. It is 
the task of a special philosophical investigation 
to clarify the connection between them, the 
complexity of interrelations and influences. And 
it is not enough to say that the accumulation 
of truths as a whole promotes the development 
of freedom; we must also trace this sometimes 
contradictory and tangled interrelation through 
various concrete historic conditions. 

4. In Engels’s treatment of the correlation 
between freedom and necessity Lenin sees “‘a 
leap from theory to practice”. That in itself 
rejects the shallow formula, “freedom is cog- 
nised necessity”, according to which success in 
cognition is im itself success in freedom. In 
reality, the development of science is only a 
condition promoting mankind’s emancipation, 
a necessary but by no means sufficient premise 
for the emergence of social freedom. Jt is 


iV. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 14, p. 189. 
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important not only to gain knowledge of laws, 
but also to reorganise man’s practical activity 
in such a way as to allow him to rely on those 
laws to obtain the practically necessary, mate- 
rial, and therefore indisputable result. 

As Lenin notes, “for Engels all living human 
practice permeates the theory of knowledge 
itself and provides an objective criterion of 
truth. For until we know a law of nature, it, 
existing and acting independently of and out- 
side our mind, makes us slaves of ‘blind neces- 
sity. But once we come to know this law, 
which acts (as Marx repeated a thousand times) 
independently of our will and our mind, we 
become the masters of nature. The mastery of 
nature manifested in human practice is a result 
of an objectively correct reflection within the 
human head of the phenomena and processes 
of nature, and is proof of the fact that this 

reflection (within the limits of what is revealed 
by practice) is objective, absolute, eternal 
truth.”! Only that activity is free which is guid- 
ed by truth; only that proposition is true which 
is capable of becoming a guide to free activity. 
Such are the basic epistemological premises of 
the Marxist concept of freedom. 

We consider freedom as a certain condition 
| of man’s vital activity, as an attribute which 
can be proper only to acts of rational beings. 
The ascribing of attributes of freedom to inan- 
imate objects, plants, and even animals, is the 
result of misunderstanding of the specific char- 
acter of human behaviour, which is linked with 
a greater or lesser degree of mastery over the 
surrounding conditions. 


1 Ibid., p. 190. 
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Not a single living being besides man com- 
pels the laws of nature to submit to it or is 
able to make purposeful and practical use of 
them in its own interests. “The animal,” Marx 
wrote, “is immediately identical with its life- 
activity. It does not distinguish itself from it. 
It is its life-activity. Man makes his life-activ- 
ity itself the object of his will and of his con- 
sciousness. He has conscious life-activity. It is 
not a determination with which he directly 
merges. Conscious life-activity directly distin- 
guishes man from animal life-activity. It is 
just because of this that he is a species being. 
Or it is only because he is a species being that 
he is a Conscious Being, i.e., his own life is 
an object for him. Only because of that is his 
activity free activity.”! 

Out of which attributes of concrete reality 
does freedom grow? 

First, from chance in the manifestation of 
necessity. The concrete activity of a given con- 
crete person is fortuitous in relation to the law- 
governed process of historic development. 
However, such activity remains “pure” chance 
only as long as it is not conscious, that is, not 
based on knowledge of the laws governing the 
motion of all real things. An act motivated by 
cognised necessity, while remaining a fortu- 
itous form of its implementation, has at the same 
time certain specifics. Necessity is more imme- 
diate in it than in unconscious elemental activ- 
ity, the motives of which are not clear to the 
agent. That is precisely why it has the attrib- 


* K. Marx, Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts 
of 1844, Moscow, 1967, p. 71. 
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ute of freedom. The transition from the medi- 
ate, latent, unconscious, sometimes unexpected 
manifestation of law in historic events to more 
immediate and conscious embodiment of that 
law in man’s vital activity is also one of the 
laws of social development and a testimony to 
the constant growth of freedom. 

Second, activity is an essential attribute of 
freedom. Even water will not flow under a 
stone lying on the ground. That is true in the 
literal and figurative senses. A stone is deter- 
mined almost wholly by circumstances and 
depends on them. Relative independence and 
activity are features proper to living organisms 
which have a reciprocal relationship with na- 
ture and are capable of independent movement 
in one direction or another. In this sense, the 
snail is “freer” than the stone on which it 
crawls, for it has incomparably more possibil- 
ities for “choosing” the conditions of its exist- 
ence. 

Third, a premise of freedom, and hence of 
conscious life is a developed attribute of 
reflection, which is highly perfected in the 
higher animals. 

Fourth and last, given all these premises, 
there must also be manifestation of such a form 
of activity in the living organism which allows 
it to counterpose itself to nature as a factor 
of its transformation, to set itself apart from 
nature and acquire relative independence by 
virtue of some new capacity which no living 
creature had before it. This form of activity, 
this capacity, the formation of which signifies 
the emergence of man, this new factor which 
allows a constant increase of man’s mastery 
over the conditions of his vital activity, is 
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labour. To it belongs the main role in the 
progressive development of freedom. 

“Freedom is cognised necessity.” This 
splendid formula of Spinoza and Hegel in the 
new reading and revelation given by Marx, 
Engels and Lenin, is quoted often enough. But 
its interpretation does not always reflect the 
substance that Marxism-Leninism infused 
into it. 

Thus, when the well-known words of Engels 
on the conditions for achieving freedom are 
quoted, the matter is presented in such a way 
as though Engels speaks only of natural laws, 
although in reality he thereby refers “both to 
the laws of external nature and to those which 
govern the bodily and mental existence of men 
themselves’’.! 

Indeed, does cognition of necessity alone 
ensure the transformation of necessity into 
freedom? Do ignorance of the laws and acts 
opposed to the laws always coincide? Can 
people act in violation of laws even if they 
know them? Or not know the laws and still 
act in accordance with them? 

What is freedom—knowledge of the laws 
and the possibility of mastering them? Or 
knowledge and actual mastery? If it is the lat- 
ter, then what is the condition of that actual 
mastery? 

Does only the accordance of human activity 
with the known objective laws under socialism 
make increasing subordination of the laws to 
society possible? 

These and many other perplexing questions 
arise quite often. It is natural too, since we 


{ F. Engels, Anti-Dihring, Moscow, 1969, pp. 136-37. 
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cannot limit ourselves to considering freedom 
from the point of view of the process of cog- 
nition, evading the question of practice—we 
cannot do that because the problem of freedom, 
while it has its epistemological aspect, is mainly 
a practical, social problem, to be solved not only 
in science, but in the economic, political and 
moral spheres of human life. 

In his book, Materialism and Empirio-criti- 
cism, Lenin considers it chiefly from the episte- 
mological point of view, inasmuch as he is fight- 
ing against the idealistic understanding of con- 
formity to laws in nature. It is for that purpose 
too that he utilises Engels’s proposition on 
freedom and necessity, basing himself on the 
firm foundation of the materialist interpreta- 
tion of natural and social phenomena. The 
Machists, Lenin said, did not “notice” “the 
epistemological significance of Engels’s discus- 
sion of freedom and necessity”.1 He goes on 
to examine “the epistemological premises upon 
which this argument is based”.? This does not 
exclude, but presupposes the presence of other, 
possibly no less important aspects of the 
problem. It was not for nothing that, having 
examined the significance of Engels’s words 
for the scientific solution of the basic question 
of philosophy, Lenin noted: “For Engels all 
living human practice permeates the theory of 
knowledge itself.’ 

Let us quote this famous discussion by 
Engels: “Hegel was the first to state correctly 
the relation between freedom and_ necessity. 


1 'V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 14, p. 187. 


2 Tbid., p. 188. On this point see also pp. 24-29 of this 
book. 
3°V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 14, p. 190. 
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To him, freedom is the appreciation of neces- 
sity. ‘Necessity is blind only insofar as it is not 
understood.’ Freedom does not consist in the 
dream of independence from natural laws, 
but in the knowledge of these laws, and in the 
possibility this gives of systematically making 
them work towards definite ends. This holds 
good in relation both to the laws of external 
nature and to those which govern the bodily 
and mental existence of men themselves,—two 
classes of laws which we can separate from 
each other at most only in thought but not in 
reality. Freedom of the will therefore means 
nothing but the capacity to make decisions with 
knowledge of the subject. Therefore the freer 
a man’s judgment is in relation to a definite 
question, the greater is the necessity with which 
the content of this judgment will be deter- 
mined; while the uncertainty, founded on ignor- 
ance, which seems to make an arbitrary choice 
among many different and conflicting possible 
decisions, shows precisely by this that this is 
not free, that it is controlled by the very object 
it should itself control. Freedom therefore 
consists in the control over ourselves and over 
external nature, a control founded on knowl- 
edge of natural necessity (Naturnotwendig- 
keiten); it is therefore necessarily a product of 
historical development.”! 

From these words it follows that Engels, 
imparting a new, materialistic content to Heg- 
el’s formula, emphasises not so much knowledge 
of laws as mastery, based on knowledge, over 
the external and internal conditions of man’s 


1 F, Engels, Anti-Dihring, Moscow, 1969, p. 136-37. 
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vital activity. Hence, the epistemological 
aspect interests Engels only inasmuch as it can 
influence the practical realisation of human 
freedom—man’s mastery over the laws of 
nature and society, which is possible only by 
the transformation of the latter into the con- 
scious basis of human activity. This specific 
must always be borne in mind. Knowledge of 
necessity is a premise of mastery over nature 
and social conditions—otherwise freedom is 
impossible, but the decisive word is with prac- 
tice, which actually guarantees this or that level 
of freedom. 

Since necessity and law are primary, and 
freedom is secondary, attempts are sometimes 
made to interpret the problem of the relation 
between freedom and necessity as one of the 
concrete expressions of the correlation between 
spirit and matter. In a general form that is 
admissible, but it contains a danger. Proceed- 
ing from the proposition that necessity is pri- 
mary, we can come to the wrong conclusion, 
namely interpret freedom as secondary, and 
by a certain, not wholly conscious, inertia of 
thought, as a spiritual phenomenon. That is the 
same as to consider that freedom is only cog- 
nised necessity, i.e., actually to pay homage to 
idealism. In reality, the question is more com- 
plicated. What is counterposed to necessity in 
the category of freedom is not cognitional 
activity alone, not only consciousness, but 
conscious practical (mainly productive) human 
activity, which was never a purely spiritual 
phenomenon. So that freedom is secondary in 
regard to necessity not as consciousness is in 
relation to being, but in the sense in which 
man’s purposeful activity is secondary in regard 
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to nature, since man counterposes himself to 
nature as a factor of nature. That is why we 
must judge the degree of freedom not only by 
progress of knowledge, but taking into con- 
sideration the productive potential that society 
has achieved at the given stage in its devel- 
opment. Hence freedom includes factors of 
two kinds: theoretical, scientific (cognition of 
necessity as such) relating to the sphere of so- 
cial consciousness, and practical, economic and 
social, determined by the circumstances of 
social being, society’s ability to utilise the 
achievements of science, the laws of which it 
has gained knowledge, in its own interests. 

The history of the development of freedom 
shows that most frequently these two factors 
do not coincide in time. By virtue of the rel- 
ative independence of social consciousness, 
scientific knowledge does not always keep step 
with practical production activity. And although 
every scientific task arises from practical 
requirements, not all the problems solved (forms 
of cognised necessity) can be immediately 
introduced into practice and mastered; many 
of them wait long years for the conditions for 
their realisation. Science, being deeply rooted 
in social practice, in production, is capable not 
only of summing up facts and the experience 
of past social development, not only of divulg- 
ing the laws of the present, but also of foretell- 
ing the future. There can be a fairly long time 
interval between cognition of necessity and its 
utilisation in human activity. 

The time-lead which science has on practice 
becomes a natural phenomenon when the true 
scientific, dialectical-materialistic world outlook 
is made the methodological basis of investiga- 
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tions. This is testified, in particular, by the cir- 
cumstances which accompanied the appearance 
and spread of Marxism as the scientific expres- 
sion of working-class interests. Karl Marx’s 
Capital provided comprehensive proof of the 
transitory character of capitalist mode of pro- 
duction. Knowledge was gained of the necessity 
of capitalism’s downfall and the rise of the 
new, communist society on its ruins. The pro- 
letarian vanguard was given a powerful ideo- 
logical weapon. However, Marx’s scientific 
forecast did not mean that the fact of knowing 
necessity would lead to the transformation of 
bourgeois society into communist society. The 
knowledge and explanation of the historic 
tendency had to be supplemented by practical 
transforming activity. This task was carried 
out for the first time half a century ago by 
the working class of Russia, who, in alliance 
with the working peasantry under the leader- 
ship of the Leninist Party of the Bolsheviks, 
carried out the socialist revolution. Freedom 
came only a certain time after the knowledge 
of necessity. From this we can conclude that 
the interval between knowledge of laws and its 
introduction into human practice warns us 
against an ill-considered attitude to the for- 
mula: “freedom is cognised necessity”. Marxism- 
Leninism teaches that freedom is cognised and 
practically mastered necessity. 

The term “freedom” is generally used in two 
senses—one limited, the other universal. In the 
first sense, we speak of free activity in the 
case of a man who has gained knowledge of 
and mastered some small part of nature, some 
of its connections and laws. He acquires free- 
dom who, having studied some production 
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process, for instance, begins to use his knowledge 
with greater assurance to enhance the effec- 
tiveness of that process, to introduce improved 
technology, and so on. When we speak of free 
use of one mineral resource or another, of 
freedom in handling a tool, or of the prospects 
of the free use of atomic energy to raise peo- 
ple’s welfare, what is meant every time is man’s 
mastery over some particle of nature, external 
or his own, greater or smaller, but having all 
the same a relative and limited significance. 
This is freedom of action, freedom of one or 
several kinds of activity, but not complete, 
entire and universal freedom. 

Being an attribute of the human life process 
in any formation, freedom does not express the 
social content of life-activity, which varies 
according to the state of society as a whole. 
Possession of private property, which is some- 
times taken for the real basis of freedom, is 
only a manifestation of very relative freedom, 
which does not give exemption from subordi- 
nation to blind necessity. One can be skilled 
with the paint-brush or the chisel, be an expert 
in one’s job, have one’s own shop, and still 
be under the yoke of social dependence. 
Achievement of mastery over an aspect, a par- 
ticle of natural and social necessity cannot of 
itself bring man social emancipation. 

The second sense in which the term “free- 
dom” is used presupposes man’s mastery over 
the natural and social conditions of his vital 
activity in its principal spheres. In this sense, 
freedom has a social character and signifies a 
qualitative change in the life of man, thus 
differing from freedom in the first sense. The 
beginning of the transition to universal free- 
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dom marks the end of pre-history and the 
entry into the true history of human society. 

Leaps from necessity to freedom in the first 
sense are effected continuously and constitute 
the specific feature of human activity in general. 
Universal social freedom begins only with the 
appearance of socialist production relations and 
is perfected throughout the whole period of 
socialist and communist construction. It is pre- 
cisely the emergence of this freedom that is 
implied in the formula used by Engels concern- 
ing mankind’s leap from the kingdom of neces- 
sity to the kingdom of freedom. Freedom in 
the first sense is partial (or particular) in 
regard to human life, in the second it is 
general. 

Freedom is a relative phenomenon. The his- 
tory of society has often provided instances of 
man’s partial emancipation in conditions of 
predominating lack of social freedom. It is 
therefore necessary to clarify the concrete ques- 
tion: what kind of freedom is meant, freedom 
from what, freedom in relation to what? 

Marxism-Leninism proceeds from the prin- 
ciple that in social life freedom means freedom 
of a man or a group of people which consists 
of mastery over known and practically assim- 
ilated laws of nature and society, the relative 
independence of man’s life-activity in respect 
of the material conditions of its realisation, an 
independence which is achieved, however, by 
strictly taking into account those conditions and 
the high level of development of the produc- 
tive forces. 

Freedom is not only “freedom to live”. 
Physical existence by itself is not a sign of a 
free man, Life in itself (the slave also 
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received “freedom to live” when, instead of 
being killed, he was turned into a working 
animal) is only the natural premise for raising 
the question of freedom, not for solving it. 
Its solution assumes not only man’s physical 
existence, but also a certain definite mainten- 
ance of his life, his vital activity. Freedom of 
man’s vital activity, such is the basis of all 
freedom. 

Here again various interpretations are pos- 
sible, since life-activity is manifested in diverse 
forms, essential or unessential, some of which 
may even operate against acquisition of free- 
dom when certain limits are overstepped. Marx- 
ism-Leninism singles out of these diverse forms 
of activity the essential one, by virtue of which, 
properly speaking, human society emerged, 
namely participation in producing material and 
spiritual values—labour—the emancipation of 
which constitutes the essence of man’s 
emancipation. The main criterion of freedom 
is the level of freedom of labour activity, and 
since the majority of people are engaged in 
it, the degree of freedom of the majority of the 
population of a given country. 

Three most important aspects of the problem 
are distinguished in philosophical works. On 
the one hand, steady growth of society’s pro- 
ductive forces increasingly ensures all mankind’s 
freedom in relation to nature. The savage’s 
subjection to cold, hunger and illness, which 
was only mitigated to a very small extent by 
purposeful activity to obtain the means of 
subsistence, is replaced more and more by man’s 
mastery over nature as the productive forces 
grow. Man began to free himself from that 
subjection at the higher stage of the tribal sys- 
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tem, when the growth of the productive forces 
allowed him to produce a certain surplus over 
and above the minimum necessary for his 
existence. This was a leap to a new state. The 
surplus product was a kind of symbol of rela- 
tive emancipation from the rule of nature; it 
was the material foundation for enhanced 
human freedom. 

But by virtue of the dialectics of history, 
that very surplus provided the basis for a new 
form of subjection and deprivation of freedom 
which has now become a feature, a part of 
society. That is another aspect of the problem. 
Since a “surplus” product had appeared, there 
arose the problem of its distribution and con- 
sumption. The progress of freedom consisted 
only in the exemption of a few from exhausting 
labour, in the appearance of a class of people 
standing above society and appropriating the 
labour of the masses. At the same time, that 
progress sealed the deprivation of freedom of 
the overwhelming majority of those who cre- 
ated material values. These began to be ex- 
ploited by those who secured the disposal of the 
real means of human freedom—the means of 
production and of subsistence. 

Society’s increasing emancipation from na- 
ture in conditions of antagonistic class society 
does not involve the corresponding emancipa- 
tion of the working people. The former process 
is almost continuous, in the form of evolution 
and revolution; the latter proceeds by leaps 
in the form of social revolution. The first prob- 
lem is solved by the development of scientific 
and technical potential, the second can be rad- 
ically solved only by socialist revolution. 

Finally, the third aspect, which is directly 
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connected with the first two, is man’s freedom 
in relation to himself, freedom from fettering 
prejudices, rational control of his own acts, 
which, given all the other conditions, is a fea- 
ture of moral freedom, the summit of freedom 
of the individual. 

Freedom in its single and partial aspects is 
realised throughout the course of history and is 
expressed in increased freedom of society as 
a whole in relation to nature. The beginning 
of the emergence of universal freedom, which 
must necessarily embrace the three aspects, is 
the liquidation of the antagonistic production 
relations and of exploitation of man by man. 
An essential moment in this process is the over- 
coming of class antagonism and the moral leg- 
acy of society based on private property, the 
moral renewal of man: “The alteration of men 
on a mass scale is necessary, an alteration 
which can only take place in a_ practical 
movement, a revolution; ... revolution is neces- 
sary ...not only because the ruling class cannot 
be overthrown in any other way, but also 
because the class overthrowing it can only ina 
revolution succeed in ridding itself of all the 
muck of ages and become fitted to found society 
anew.”'! 

The concept of historic necessity also be- 
comes more concrete in the light of what has 
been said. As a rule, it means an objective law 
necessarily operating in homogeneous phenom- 
ena, a universal and constant connection. There 
is no justification, in our view, for interpreting 
the concept of necessity identically in such pairs 


1K. Marx and F. Engels, The German Ideology, 
p. 87. 
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of categories as “chance and necessity”, “free- 
dom and necessity”. The categories of “chance 
and necessity” and “freedom and _ necessity” 
are correlative, and that alone must affect the 
content attributed to them in one case or 
another. 

When it is a question of necessity in relation 
to its chance manifestations, what is meant is 
all necessity in general, without distinction as 
to the specifics of human activity, for chance 
and necessary connections are typical of inan- 
imate as well as animate nature, of thought as 
well as of society. It is a different matter when 
necessity is investigated in connection with 
freedom. Since freedom is understood as 
human freedom, freedom of human activity, ne- 
cessity also is “humanised” whether we wish it 
or not, that is, it is investigated from the stand- 
point of its role in human practice, and acquires 
a historic and social colouring. And here it 
is not sufficient to note that necessity is an 
objective law, an answer must also be given 
to the question of whether or not it is known 
and mastered by man. 

Necessity which remains unknown is gen- 
erally called blind, that is, unexpected and 
inevitable in its operation—fatal necessity. 
Cognised necessity is the beginning of the 
transition of necessity into freedom, the latter’s 
ideal premise. Finally, the third kind is cog- 
nised and practically mastered necessity, in the 
process of transformation or already trans- 
formed into freedom, that is, necessity, which 
from being a law imposed on man from out- 
side has become the law of his own activity. 
In practice, the most important of these kinds 
of necessity is the last. 
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Deprivation of freedom, man’s enslavement, 
takes place under the sway of blind necessity 
and can last for a time when necessity has 
already been cognised but the productive forces, 
the material conditions for its inclusion 
in the sphere of practical human activity have 
not yet been created. But in itself the bridling 
of the forces of nature and their harnessing 
for man’s service likewise do not give us grounds 
to qualify the society in question as free. 
It seems at first sight that given definite 
scientific premises, the degree of freedom is 
directly proportionate to the level of labour 
productivity, or, conversely, that, given a definite 
level of labour productivity, the enhancement 
of freedom depends on increasingly deep cog- 
nition and mastery of the laws of nature. There 
could be no objection to this were it not for 
certain other social factors. Thus, in a society 
of exploitation, progress in labour productiv- 
ity leads to intensification of mass oppression. 
The blessings of technical progress, science and 
culture often operate not for man’s good, but 
counter to it. It is sufficient to recall the over- 
production crises under capitalism; autom- 
ation, which puts people out of the work in the 
West; or the use of the power of the atom to 
wipe out thousands of civilians at Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. The list of such facts could be 
continued indefinitely, and they are all 
eloquent on the same point. Indeed, freedom 
depends on cognising and mastering necessity. 
But, being by their nature emancipatory, both 
science and a high production potential can 
become a power for enslaving the masses in 
certain conditions when they are in the hands 
of a group of people. There can be no freedom 
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without eliminating the social conditions on 
which the domination and prosperity of the 
bourgeoisie depend and which the bourgeoisie 
would like to conceal even from itself. 

Knowledge of and practical mastery over 
necessity are used in a society of antagonistic 
classes in the interests of the owners of the 
means of production and often increase the 
blind social forces that weigh down upon the 
working masses. Therefore, as far as society 
as a whole is concerned, the taming and har- 
nessing of natural forces in class formations 
is merely technical mastery, freeing men from 
the influences of the natural elements. In order 
that such mastery should grow over into free- 
dom, it must be placed at the service of the 
working majority, that is, it must be supple- 
mented by social mastery. This is impossible if 
the monopoly of the ruling class over the means 
of production is not liquidated and the social- 
ist revolution is not carried out. 

Blind necessity differs from cognised neces- 
sity mainly by the fact that man is ignorant 
of the means for utilising it and the conditions 
for evading it. This explains his complete 
dependence on blind necessity and his inability 
to counter it. 

Although knowledge of necessity has not yet 
been transformed into freedom, it already 
provides man with the possibility for planning 
his activity, avoiding adverse consequences and 
ensuring favourable results. 

For cognised necessity to be transformed into 
freedom, account must be taken of it in human 
activity, of which it must become the law. 
This requires material premises which are not 
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contained in knowledge but emerge in prac- 
tice, in the struggle which brings mankind step 
by step nearer to the wished-for rule of univer- 
sal freedom. One must not overlook the fact 
that in a society of antagonistic classes even 
knowledge of necessity and conditions already 
mature for its utilisation do not produce the 
desired results for the working majority be- 
cause they are monopolised by the propertied 
minority. Necessity may remain on the level 
of technical mastery and may not reach that 
of social mastery. Therefore, a socialist society 
which has liquidated the exploitation of man 
by man submits to a new form of necessity; 
first, cognised; second, technically mastered; 
third, utilised in the interests of the whole 
people, i.e., socially mastered. This kind of 
necessity acquires the hue and savour of 
genuine freedom. 
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II. Elimination of Alhenation 
of Labour as a Condition 
for Social Freedom 


When we considered the category of neces- 

| sity in relation to human activity, we singled 
out four kinds: blind necessity, cognised neces- 

sity, cognised and technically mastered neces- 

sity, cognised and technically and _ socially 
mastered necessity (i.e., freedom). But such a 
division does not take into account the nature 

of necessity itself or the sphere in which it 
operates. Turning to Engels, whose words 

were quoted earlier, we see that freedom 
envisages man’s control (based on knowledge 

and practice) “over ourselves and over exter- 

nal nature”. There can be no doubt that the 

first thing Engels had in mind was nature 
(“external nature”, natural necessity). Second- 

ly, he included here objective social necessity. 

| But “ourselves” means not only the laws of 
| social necessity outside our mind, it means 
also our interior ego, our psyche, our habits, 

the system of our ideas and emotions, morality, 

and so on. Apparently, by control “over our- 
selves” is understood also control over the in- 

ternal, subjective conditions of life-activity, the 

ability to master oneself in keeping with the 
necessity of which we have gained knowledge. 
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Natural necessity is gradually cognised and 
mastered by mankind as its productive forces 
grow, and society as a whole, gaining relative 
self-sufficiency and independence of nature, 
thereby spontaneously prepares the conditions 
for its complete emancipation. 

In antagonistic formations, social necessity 
is investigated by the science of the ruling 
class only insofar as it can strengthen the posi- 
tion of that class. Unlike the natural sciences, 
in which the discovery and application of a 
new law proceeds more or less smoothly, in 
the field of the social sciences, the discovery 
and application of a new law affecting the in- 
terests of the obsolescent social forces encoun- 
ters extremely powerful opposition on the part 
of the latter. In each such case, what is re- 
quired is a social force, personified by the fore- 
most class or an alliance of progressive social 
groups, capable of smashing or undermining 
this resistance. 

In social life, freedom is achieved on the 
basis of cognition and mastery of necessity, 
which, if the matter is not confined to the tech- 
nical aspect, requires that the majority of the 
population should overcome the resistance 
(economic, political, military, moral, and so on) 
offered by the reactionary minority. That is 
why, having come to know the necessity of the 
downfall of capitalism and the victory of the 
new system, people by no means immediately 
make a start on the practical fulfilment of that 
foresight: they have to overthrow the reaction- 
ary force which acts in violation of necessity 
but is itself also necessary} since the law clears a 
road for itself by suffering the counter-influence 
of phenomena to which it itself gave birth. 
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When the first, natural necessity is known 
and mastered, it signifies the relative emanci- 
pation of society as a whole. When the second, 
social necessity is known and mastered, it sig- 
nifies the emancipation of some single class. If 
this class is the proletariat, all the country’s 
working people (and ultimately the whole of 
the population) are emancipated, having car- 
ried out the socialist revolution. 

As for individuals or small social groups 
which enter into the composition of every class, 
the conditions for their emancipation consist 
of general-human as well as class premises. 
But one premise is still required, namely the 
freeing from antiquated traditions and from 
prejudices, the cleansing of both the social 
and the individual being and consciousness 
from survivals of the past, in order that people 
should fully realise their freedom. Otherwise 
distorted consciousness may play the role of 
blind necessity, of an external force enslaving 
man. In the transition from capitalism to com- 
munism, this applies in the first place to the 
socio-psychological and moral consequences of 
alienation of labour. 
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Marx’s investigation into alienation of labour 
in his Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts 
of 1844, which led in a general form to the 
conclusion that the capitalist system would 
inevitably be replaced by the communist system, 
was the first attempt at a scientific elaboration 
of the problem of the elimination of exploita- 
tion of man by man as the decisive condition 
for social freedom. 
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Attention is often directed to the fact that 
the category of alienated labour as a character- 
istic of all antagonistic-class societies is rarely 
used in the works of the mature Marx, who 
is known to have concentrated largely on a 
detailed study of the capitalist formation. But 
that provides no justification for interpreting 
the concept of alienated labour as a result of 
the exclusive influence of Hegel and Feuerbach 
or as a concept inadequately expressing the 
processes of social and historic development 
which it denotes. 

It would be wrong to deny that in the 1840s 
Marx and Engels were fascinated by Feuer- 
bach’s philosophy. A certain overestimation 
of that metaphysical materialist’s views is felt 
also in The Holy Family, which was written 
in the same year, 1844. But at the same time 
there is a critical revision of the whole philo- 
sophical legacy, as is proved at least by the 
famous Theses on Feuerbach, written a few 
months after the Economic and Philosophic 
Manuscripts. 

The category of alienation was indeed used 
before Marx. But for the proletarian thinker 
it had its own, special, new meaning. It is 
sufficient to compare the concept of alienation 
as used by Feuerbach, not to mention Hegel, 
and then by Marx, to be convinced of the 
diametrical opposition between their method- 
ological approaches. For Feuerbach, who was 
investigating the causes of poverty, suffering, 
spiritual degeneration and dehumanisation of 
people, it was a question of spiritual aliena- 
tion of man’s best capacities and their attribu- 
tion to an imaginary lord, God. Surrendering 
all his virtues, all his forces to the deity, man 
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empties himself, deprives himself of his sub- 
stance, and therefore suffers. According to 
Feuerbach, the task is to restore these qualities 
to man, to deprive god of his halo and make 
man god. The whole matter boils down to 
criticism of religion and to replacing one 
religion by another. 

The young Marx adopts a different approach 
to the problem. Considering man as a really 
active, nature-transforming factor, he concludes 
that the cause of oppression and_ suffering 
is the fact that, as a result of the division of 
labour, man is ousted from many kinds of 
activity, deprived of his universality, that his 
activity is void of content, he is robbed of the 
results, and therefore of the process of his 
labour, the material conditions for his life- 
activity and that the principal manifestation 
of his life is materially alienated. The task is 
not to replace some creeds by others, but to 
restore to man in the first place the material 
conditions and the results of his labour, which 
is possible only by eliminating the intermedi- 
ary between the worker, on the one hand, and 
the means, object and product of his work on 
the other, that is, the capitalist. The intention 
is to make a criticism not of religion, but of 
the relations existing between men. We are 
offered a brilliant counterposing of Feuerbach’s 
idealistic viewpoint to the twenty-six-year-old 
Marx’s materialistic stand. This alone warrants 
the opinion that the Manuscripts, side by side 
with the Theses on Feuerbach, are an outstand- 
ing draft of a new world outlook. 

The insufficient attention paid by Marxists 
to alienation of labour has been exploited for 
a number of years by the revisionists. Individ- 
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ual Marxist philosophers, on the other hand, 
have exaggerated the young Marx’s termin- 
ological peculiarities and suggested that the 
category of alienated labour be rejected on the 
pretext that it was overcome by the author him- 
self and can only lead to a false interpretation 
of already established Marxist propositions. 

The term alienated labour denotes a com- 
pletely scientific concept and is treated with 
mistrust because it sounds Hegelian rather than 
for reasons of substance. In Marx’s Capital — 
as will be noted later—the analysis of aliena- 
tion of labour is continued and concretised. 
Besides, failing an analysis of the question of 
alienation of labour, it is difficult to solve a 
number of problems of historical materialism, 
scientific communism and Marxist-Leninist 
ethics, in particular the problem of freedom and 
necessity. 

Labour—the simplest basic moments of 
which are always purposeful activity, the in- 
struments and the object of labour—represents 
man’s transforming action on the material of 
nature for the purpose of giving it the required 
form. In labour man reveals his skill, knowl- 
edge and capacities, manifests his essence in one 
way or another. When we examine a finished 
article, we notice also the method by which 
the raw material has been worked, the ideal 
plan which the craftsman has tried to embody, 
the level of his qualification, and so on. We 
judge of the worker by the product of his work, 
because he has partially objectified himself, 
putting part of his ego in the form of labour 
into a thing external to himself. This giving, 
this transfusion of the subject’s capacities to 
the object, their transformation from attrib- 
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utes inherent in the subject into attributes of 
the external object, constitutes a general fea- 
ture of labour—otherwise it would be impossible 
to adapt an object to man’s requirements. 

If we consider the active being of man as a 
thesis, the objectification of his substance in 
work, the placing of his qualities outside him- 
self, the going beyond his own ego resembles 
a kind of negation of subjectivity, an antithe- 
sis. The synthesis will be the process of person- 
al and productive use of the product created, 
the return to the worker of what he transferred 
to the object during his work, the assertion, 
repeated over and over again, of man as the 
active factor in production. This third point, 
in opposition to the second (objectification), is 
the assimilation, the subjectification of the 
object, which itself operates as an important 
prerequisite for objectification; in life we ob- 
serve their close intertwining, their mutual 
interpenetration and determination. 

Being closely connected and presupposing 
one another, these three moments of human 
activity are nevertheless distinct and sometimes 
separate in space and time. We can, indeed, 
imagine a man not engaged in labour activity, 
not objectifying his essence, as is typical of 
people belonging to the exploiting class. On 
the other hand, a man may work, turn out 
products, and yet be deprived of the possibility 
to use them. The act of objectifying the subject 
in labour is separated from the act of assim- 
ilation, the subjectification of the product of 
labour. It is precisely this feature of labour, 
the objective division of producing and using, 
of giving and assimilating, that allows the 
product to be held back from the worker who 
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produced it. The product may be made by 
one and assimilated, used, by another. If this 
other produces nothing himself and renders no 
services of equivalent utility to society, the 
result is exploitation of man by man. 

Practice shows that man’s objectification of 
his own capacities in the process of labour (the 
subject-object relation) exists and will con- 
tinue to exist as long as there is social produc- 
tion. As for the appropriation of the material 
embodiment, the coagulation of work, the 
product, in favour of a non-worker (and this 
social alienation, which arises in relations be- 
tween men, is precisely what is meant by Marx), 
it did not arise immediately and is transient, 
temporary. 

In the primitive community, which had 
available only very elementary tools and pro- 
duced just as much as was needed for the 
subsistence of the people that constituted it, 
there could be no question of alienation of 
labour in the sense mentioned above. Poor 
development of the productive forces, low 
labour productivity, limited practice, ignorance 
of social and natural laws made man entirely 
dependent on nature. Besides this dependence, 
there was the dependence on the collective, 
without which a man could not live by him- 
self, a dependence which, despite the remote 
resemblances to social relations under socialism 
and communism, was a rigorous necessity and 
sometimes took far from idyllic forms. It was 
not a free union of harmoniously developed 
individuals, but a group of beings, weak and 
defenceless by themselves, who could acquire 
only in union the minimum strength needed 
to fight nature. There was no alienation for the 
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simple reason that there was nothing to alienate 
and nobody to alienate it. 

Private property and the slave system ap- 
peared on the basis of higher labour productivity, 
which ensured a certain surplus of products 
over and above the vital minimum. It was this 
surplus that became the alienated product. 
A certain group of persons began to alienate 
in their own favour not only property, but 
even people, workers, treating them as imple- 
ments of labour. The slave system not only 
means that all the fruit of the slave’s work 
belongs to the master; it also signifies complete 
mastery over the man, the negation of the 
slave’s human qualities, so that he can no 
longer even belong to himself. Alienation of 
labour here means also alienation of the 
personality, wnpersonification of the worker, 
all the slave’s time being considered as belong- 
ing to the master, although in actual fact part 
of the slave’s working time naturally goes to 
replace the minimum of means of subsistence 
he uses. 

A similar state of affairs remains under the 
serf system. The only difference is that here 
the peasant, remaining personally dependent 
on the feudal lord, is allotted land and the 
means for cultivating it, and works part of 
the time for himself. 

In the conditions of capitalist production, 
the worker is released from personal depend- 
ence; as a person he cannot be anybody’s proper- 
ty, but he is still deprived of the means of 
production. He acquires personal freedom, but 
freedom with no material basis, illusory free- 
dom, since economic dependence on the owner 
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of the instruments of production and the objects 
of labour remains. 

Alienation of the personality is eliminated— 
and this is the enormous merit of bourgeois 
revolutions and their great stride towards gen- 
uine freedom—but alienation of labour is pre- 
served.! The product of labour, being constant- 
ly at the disposal, not of the worker who 
produced it, but of the owner of the means of 
production, “confronts labour as something 
alien, as a power independent of the pro- 
ducer’? just as the propertied appropriator does 
not depend on the propertyless producer. In 
such conditions, “this realisation of labour 
appears as loss of reality for the workers; ob- 
jectification as loss of the object and object- 
bondage” 8 

The character of labour does not exclude the 
revival in certain historic periods of the past 
alienation of the human personality itself.4 An 


4 Let us recall Article 18 of the 1793 Constitution 
of the French Republic, which legislatively sanctioned 
the principle: “No kind of work, cultural activity or 
trade, can be prohibited; each one has the right to 
produce, to sell his services and his time. But nobody 
has the right to sell himself: the person of man is not 
alienable property.” 

What is the meaning of “to sell one’s services and 
one’s time”? While the complete sale of man is for- 
bidden, the partial sale of man’s working power for a 
time, alienation of his capacities, is allowed. Herein 
lies the half-and-halfness of the bourgeois revolution. 

2K. Marx, Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts 
of 1844, p. 66. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Only a hundred years ago there was a legal form- 
ula current in the U.S.A. which said: “A slave is a 
human being who is legally not a person but a thing.” 
Carl Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln. The Prairie Years 
and the War Years, New York, p. 122. 
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example of this is the nazi practice of enslaving 
hundreds of thousands of citizens in the Euro- 
pean countries during the Second World War. 
The equation of people of “impure” races to 
working animals, a brainless, primitive, unde- 
manding mass, capable, however, of carrying out 
any kind of work, was the “ideal” which 
“inspired” the ‘master race”, Hitler’s nurse- 
lings, in their predatory campaigns. The phys- 
ical extermination of millions of unsubmissive 
and objectionable people and the systematic 
stamping out of all that was human in those 
who remained alive was the task set to the 
forward detachment of world imperialism, 
German fascism, only a quarter of a century 
ago. “Fascism and slavery—these two concepts 
are inseparable,’! said D. N. Zorya, the 
U.SS.R. assistant chief prosecutor at the Nur- 
emberg trials. Forced labour in Yugoslavia, 
Poland, France, Greece, Czechoslovakia and 
the temporarily occupied parts of the Soviet 
Union, the mass herding of people to Germany, 
constituted a deliberate system. 

How did those unfortunate people live? 
Goring’s “Green File” contained the assump- 
tion that “the problem of payment would be 
reduced to the question of providing the work- 
ers with food”.2 “Memo for the Treatment of 
Foreign Civilian Laborers in the Reich” em- 
phasised that German labour legislation did not 
apply to “Eastern women domestic workers”: 
“No claim to leisure time is given. Eastern 
women domestic workers may leave the house- 


1 Trial of the Major War Criminals before the 
International Military Tribunal, Vol. VIII, Nuremberg, 
1947, p. 181. 

2 Tbid., p. 138. 
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hold only when on duty connected with the 
needs of the household.... Visiting the the- 
atres, restaurants, cinemas and_ similar... 
institutions is forbidden.... Eastern female 
domestic workers are enlisted for an indefinite 
time.... Clothing as a rule cannot be sup- 
plied,’ and so on and so forth. The main sense 
of such an attitude to human beings is the ab- 
sence of any impassable boundary between the 
slave system and capitalist exploitation, the 
possibility of the revival and intensification of 
slave labour under the private property system 
in order sometimes to replace expensive hired 
labour. 

Essentially the same system is preserved in 
a number of colonies and dependencies. John 
Gunther, author of Inside Africa, writes that 
“the worst thing about Portuguese Africa is 
forced labour; the Portuguese authorities admit 
that it exists, say that it is necessary and even 
a ‘good thing’ for its victims and condone it... . 
It is not quite—but almost—a form of slavery. 
The man becomes a chattel.’ 

Jean-Pierre Goffings writes in “La mysti- 
fication du ‘Citoyen’ portugais d’outre—mer. 
L’exemple du Mozambique”: 

“There is, however, at least one difference 
between Mozambique and the home provinces 
of Portugal. More than 99 per cent of the in- 
habitants of Mozambique are not considered 
as citizens. This group of non-citizens com- 
prises (besides some 5,000 other persons) the six 
million Blacks in Mozambique. The natives of 
Mozambique who do not qualify as citizens 


1 Ibid., p. 152. 
2 John Gunther, Inside Africa, London, p. 574. 
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are legally defined as ‘Indigenas’. They are 
subject to a complex set of legal and admin- 
istrative controls known by the name of ‘In- 
digenato’. This confers on them a status which 
differs radically in spirit and content from 
that of citizen. ‘Indigenato’ is based on the 
idea that Africans are not yet ready to become 
citizens of glorious Portugal culturally, lin- 
guistically or intellectually.””! 

Not only the Portuguese colonies suffer this 
tragic fate. The “coloured people” in Rhodesia 
and the Republic of South Africa, many peoples 
in Latin America and Asia are groaning under 
the heel of foreign exploitation. And what can 
we say of the less developed countries in the 
capitalist system when the most powerful 
imperialist state, the U.S.A., is still unable to 
settle the question of civil rights for 10 per 
cent of the population. 

The product of labour assimilated by the 
capitalist increases his might. What is produced 
by the worker multiplies the power dominating 
and enslaving him. The product of labour, the 
thing created by the hands of man, begins to 
rule over man: “the more the worker spends 
himself, the more powerful the alien objective 
world becomes which he creates over-against 
himself,”2 and the poorer he himself becomes, 
materially and spiritually. 

Lenin reckoned the relation of the capital- 
ist’s profit to the proletarian’s wages from the 
results of an investigation of Russia’s factories 
and works in 1908. The number of workers 


1 Remarques Africaines, No. 340, July 20, 1969, 
326 
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2K, Marx, Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts 
of 1844, p. 66. 
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at the time was 2.25 million, and their wages 
totalled 555.7 million rubles a year. The aver- 
age wage was about 246 rubles, or 20 rubles 
50 kopeks a month. 

The profits of the capitalist amounted to 
568.7 million rubles a year. Thus, each worker 
brought the capitalist 252 rubles a year, i.e., 
more than he received himself (246 rubles). 
“Tt follows,” Lenin wrote, “that the worker 
works the lesser part of the day for himself 
and the greater part of it for the capitalist.’’? 

Still sharper contrasts are observed today. 
Whereas in the middle of the 19th century 
the U.S. worker worked about three-fifths of 
the time for himself, and two-fifths for the cap- 
italist, he now works two-thirds of the time to 
enrich the capitalist and only one-third for 
himself. While creating a meagre basis for 
his own welfare, the proletarian at the same 
time creates in the best of cases an equal (but 
as a rule greater) economic basis for his own 
exploitation. 

The fiction of “people’s capitalism” spread 
by bourgeois ideologists is an effort to depict 
the small shareholder as a co-participant in 
capitalist property, which, it alleges, is becom- 
ing nationalised. But whose position is strength- 
ened by the so-called “dispersal of capital”, 
“hand-outs” of shares, property “diffusion”, 
etc.? Only the position of the capitalist. ‘The 
sale of shares is an excellent way of squeezing 
out of the workers a part of their wages which 
the capitalist could not lay his hands on in any 
other way. Experience of a number of years 
shows that the inflow ef contributions by small 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 18, p. 257. 
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shareholders mainly strengthens capital against 
labour. 

In spite of efforts to prove the contrary, 
“social partnership” continues as in the past to 
guarantee “some people the cheese and others 
the holes in the cheese”. The capitalist partner 
can cut wages, or throw the worker-partner 
out on the street, even if the latter has a few 
shares in the enterprise, i.e., he maintains his 
position as a representative of the ruling and 
exploiting class. The income which the worker 
receives as a shareholder brings only a quan- 
titative change in his position. It is not high 
enough to provide the basic source of subsist- 
ence.! The lot of the worker continues to be 
dull daily work for the capitalist. The worker 
remains a proletarian to whom the class of 
capitalists, by no means guided by altruistic 
considerations, returns only a portion of his, 
the worker’s, own unpaid work. If the capitalist 
makes up his mind to do that, it is because it 
is profitable for him. By admitting the prole- 
tarian to share with him, he only emphasises the 
immense gulf that separates the “social part- 
ners”. Alienation remains an unalterable fact 
and is even intensified.? This leads to exclusion 


1 The average value of workers’ shares in the U.S.A. 
is not higher than $ 1,000, and the usual dividend from 
such a share is about $ 40 annually (Victor Perlo, The 
Empire of High Finance, New York, 1957). 

2 “What the abundance of these small depositors 
signifies is not the decentralisation of big capital but 
the strengthening of the power of big capital, which 
is able to dispose of even the smallest mites in the 
‘people's’ savings” (V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 6, 


" One-fifth of American families in the lowest income 
brackets received 4.9 per cent of the national income 
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of the workers from the production management 
and to their alienated attitude to the business 
of the enterprise. 

Marx saw the constant alienation of the la- 
bour product, of the basic results, the coagula- 
tion of human activity, as the transformation 
of man’s very activity into a process not be- 
longing to him, into uninterrupted self-aliena- 
tion of the labour process. “The worker theretore 
only feels himself outside his work, and in his 
work feels outside himself. He is at home when 
he is not working, and when he is working he 
is not at home. His labour is therefore not 
voluntary, but coerced; it is forced labour. It 
is therefore not the satisfaction of a need; it 
is merely a means to satisfy needs external to 
it.”! Not belonging to the worker, but to the 
capitalist, the worker’s activity ceases to be 
his self-activity, “it is the loss of his self’’.? 


in 1953, and 4.5 per cent in 1960. The share of the 
richest one-fifth of families increased from 44.7 to 45.7 
per cent. 

There is a continual increase in the share of 1 per 
cent of the U.S. population consisting of persons with 
an income of §$ 60,000 or more (in 1950 they held 76 
per cent of shares) in personal fortunes: 23.3 per cent 
in 1945, 24.2 per cent in 1953, 26 per cent in 1956, 
and 28 per cent in 1961. The share of 99 per cent of 
the population with low and average incomes is falling. 

In his book The Rich and the Super-Rich. A Study 
in the Power of Money Today, Ferdinand Lundberg 
analyses the figures on the incomes of the population: 

“Owing to the very great incomes received by 1 per 
cent and less of the population, mostly from investments, 
the actual participation of some 90 per cent of the 
population in ‘real’ income takes place at levels ranging 
far below the stated average of $ 2,260 per person.” 

{ K. Marx, Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts 
of 1844, p. 69. 

2 Ibid. 
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That is why the exploiter system objectively 
cultivates an attitude to work as to an obliga- 
tion which is alien to and unworthy of man. 
Aversion to work for the exploiter is sometimes 
transferred to all work in general. Moral alien- 
ation of the worker from his work becomes the 
other side of the material alienation of the 
process and product of labour. 

Productive life, Marx says, is a special kind 
of life-activity peculiar to the human race: it 
is the specific life of man as a social being. 
Alienation of labour therefore means aliena- 
tion of the specific life, the social principle, and 
its compulsory nature makes the truly human 
form of life-activity a means of maintaining 
physical existence. Exploitation lays man waste, 
makes him alien to his own essence, to labour. 
Man’s life-activity, his labour, loses al] inde- 
pendent meaning and value if it does not hold 
out a directly utilitarian result. Thereby man’s 
dependence mainly on his physical (animal by 
origin) requirements is asserted. In substance, 
“living on credit”, which has become a mass 
phenomenon in the Western countries and cre- 
ates an appearance of prosperity for many 
families, is such a form of dependence. The 
American family, for instance, is threatened 
with ruin if the payments for goods bought on 
credit exceed 12 per cent of its income after 
taxes. And yet the average family, according 
to government figures of early sixties, spends 
18 per cent of its net income every month on 
payments for goods bought on credit. The dis- 
ease is driven more and more inside and be- 
comes chronic. Not to speak of the unemployed 
and their families, millions of Americans suffer 
from economic instability, uncertainty of the 
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future, fear of losing the goods they are using 
before they have even become their owners. 
In terms of social purpose, their work in such 
circumstances can only be a means of subsist- 
ence. And it can fulfil that modest function 
only by serving as a means of enriching the 
capitalist, that is, indirectly. While creating 
wealth for capitalist society, the proletarian 
strengthens the force that oppresses him by 
making use of and at the same time aggravat- 
ing his poverty. 

Since the October Revolution, and especially 
in the postwar period, notable changes have 
taken place in the domestic life of the devel- 
oped capitalist countries. The example of peo- 
ples who have taken the socialist road has been 
exerting mounting pressure on public opinion 
and the consciousness of the workers. The 
threat of complete moral and political failure 
compels the monopoly bourgeoisie to seek means 
of creating the appearance that the burden 
of exploitation is being alleviated. A certain 
rise in the material well-being of some sectors 
of workers is usually presented by monopolist 
propaganda as a “refutation” of Marx’s theory 
of the exploitation and impoverishment of the 
working class. 

The only real argument for those who sup- 
port that opinion is perhaps the hackneyed 
statement that the conditions of capitalist 
production in the 1960s are not what they were 
a hundred years ago when Karl Marx investi- 
gated them. One result of the contemporary 
scientific and technological revolution and the 
application of its latest achievements is a cer- 
tain intellectualisation of labour and the tact 
that the object of exploitation in our times is 
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not only and not so much the physical as the 
intellectual powers of the worker. Having 
discovered this new means of making profits, 
capitalism can exist without cutting down 
consumption of the products which satisfy the 
physical and most elementary cultural needs, 
and even allowing them to grow. Our opponents 
are right only in the sense that phenomena 
of this kind could not be massive at the time 
when Marx created his theory. But do they 
refute the substance of that theory? 

When speaking of the definite growth in the 
real wages of a number of categories of work- 
ers in the developed capitalist countries, one 
must bear in mind that the concessions made 
by the monopolies to the working people are 
more than compensated for by the considerab- 
ly faster growth of massive profits due to the 
sharp intensification of labour, the introduction 
of new technologies, etc. From 1960 to 1966, the 
after-tax profits of the U.S. corporations rose 
by 80.5 per cent, whereas the average nominal 
wages of the workers in the manufacturing 
industries increased by less than 28 per cent 
and real wages only by 11.5 per cent. In France, 
the real weekly wage of one employee 
increased by 30 francs from 1958 to 1967, while 
the “incremental value” produced by each 
worker was 220 francs greater. In these two 
countries, the incomes—and what incomes!— 
of the capitalists have been increasing seven 
times faster than those of the proletarians. 

The “reorientation” of exploitation, which 
formerly exhausted the body, towards exhaus- 
tion of the nervous system, which is less per- 
ceptible to the proletarian but not less productive 
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for the exploiter, towards limiting not the 
physical but the intellectual and cultural de- 
velopment of the exploited—while there are no 
means of measuring quantitatively the degree 
to which social requirements are satisfied— 
allows bourgeois writers to compare the phys- 
ical volume of consumption in the advanced 
capitalist countries with that of some socialist 
lands and wax eloquent on the alleged possi- 
bilities which capitalism provides for raising 
living standards. This social demagogy diverts 
the attention of a large portion of the popula- 
tion in the capitalist countries from the workers’ 
relatively growing social and cultural under- 
consumption. It covers up the increasing lag 
in the development of the personality of each 
in comparison with the possibilities already 
afforded by production. That is all the apolo- 
gists of capitalism can achieve in their assault 
on Marx’s teaching. 

“Man doth not live by bread alone,” is an 
old saying that still sounds apt today. Besides 
a definite level of material security, the present 
degree of development of the productive forces 
assumes that the production worker also has 
a high standard of culture and technology. The 
requirements whose satisfaction was hindered 
by capitalism a hundred years ago and those 
on the non-satisfaction of which it is growing 
rich today differ in origin, form, and object, but 
they are of equal importance for the develop- 
ment of the personality if it is to maintain 
its present cultural and historical level. Changes 
in the forms and objectives of exploitation 
in no way shake the Marxist concept of aliena- 
tion of labour, of exploitation; on the contrary, 
they bring new facts to support it. 
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Man is generally not fully conscious of all 
his needs. But the fact that many of them re- 
main unsatisfied is sometimes reflected in appar- 
ently inexplicable phenomena. For instance, 
the capitalist countries with the highest stand- 
ards of living also lead in the number of sui- 
cides. Why is that? Why do more people commit 
suicide in countries where, at first sight, the 
working people have most of what capitalism 
can give? 

There is no denying that each individual 
instance of such a dramatic ending has its own 
particular explanation. But what are the social 
causes? ““The true stimulus of human life,” 
writes the great Soviet pedagogue Anton 
Makarenko (1888-1939), “is the joy of tomor- 
row.”! But we know that the achievement of 
material wealth is the limit beyond which 
under private ownership creative quests, at- 
tempts to assert one’s personality and thought 
of the purpose and meaning of life appear 
useless and empty. When a man has freed 
himself from daily anxiety about his bread, has 
| ensured his subsistence as a well-to-do “aver- 

age physical individual”, he has already 

reached his ceiling and finds himself deprived 
| of “the joy of tomorrow” precisely when he has 
| ensured favourable conditions for the most in- 
tensive quests and reflections. Not having the 
opportunity or the ability “persistently to 
transform the simplest kinds of joy into the 
most complex and humanly significant’? the 





1 A. S. Makarenko, Pedagogicheskiye Sochineniya 
(Pedagogical Works), R.S.F.S.R. Academy of Pedagog- 
ical Sciences, 1948, p. 179. 

2 Tbid. 
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individual is unable to ensure for himself ade- 
quate living conditions as a personality. In the 
world of capitalist exploitation, the individual 
is not his own master, and when he attains 
material prosperity, the roads to the future 
open to him under that system of social rela- 
tions peter out and he can go no farther. 

This is the origin of the dramatic situations, 
typical, though not always comprehensible to 
their actors, which lead to suicide. It must be 
repeated that it is not a matter of individual, 
but of social motives. They are rooted, in our 
opinion, in the hopeless condition of the per- 
sonality and the impossibility of real and 
comprehensive realisation of its social poten- 
tialities, in the absence of prospects for devel- 
oping creative individual freedom under cap- 
italism. 

“The immediate consequence of the fact that 
man is estranged from the product of his la- 
bour, from his life-activity, from his species 
being,” Marx asserts, “is the estrangement of 
man from man. If a man is confronted by 
himself, he is confronted by the other man. 
What applies to a man’s relation to his work, 
to the product of his labour and to himself, 
also holds of a man’s relation to the other 
man, and to the other man’s labour and the 
object of labour.’”! 

It may at first appear that the fact of alien- 
ation of labour affects only the workers, that 
the exploiters who appropriate the product 
thus enrich themselves as personalities and have 
possibilities for self-improvement. But the 


1K. Marx, Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts 
of 1844, pp. 72-73. 
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dialectics of the process make the basis of the 
propertied classes’ prosperity—alienation of 
labour—at the same time a force which dis- 
figures and dehumanises them. 

The position of the slaveholder, the feudal 
lord, or the capitalist, which gives them ma- 
terial and spiritual values and ensures the sat- 
isfaction of all their desires, precludes, or at 
least does not stimulate their personal partic- 
ipation in labour. Moreover, there spontane- 
ously appears a scornful attitude to labour as 
the lot of the needy and unprovided-for. A 
“strong” personality does not work, or else 
directs the labour of the weak. Appropria- 
tion without labour produces aberrations in 
the psyche of the exploiter and breeds in 
him aversion for this truly human _life- 
activity. 

If the proletarians, who are opposed to 
working for exploiters, do all the same apply 
their human nature to practical purposes by 
producing useful objects, the bourgeois appear 
mainly in the shameful role of consumers of 
the fruits of other people’s labour. In the 
strict sense of the word, that is not human, 
but animal activity, even though it emerged 
on the basis of social production and has ac- 
quired a definite social form. This is clearly an 
example of man’s “loss of his self”. “Here the 
worker stands higher than the capitalist from 
the very start inasmuch as the latter has his 
roots in this process of alienation and finds 
complete satisfaction in it, whereas the worker, 
its victim, revolts against it from the very 
outset and sees it as a process of enslavement.”! 


{ Arkhiv Marxa-Engelsa (Marx-Engels Archives), t. II 
(VII), Moscow, 1933, p. 34. 
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Since the capitalist is obliged to fulfil the func- 
tion of overseer and manager of the production 
process, his activity acquires a certain specific 
content, but here the process of labour itself 
is only a means of increasing value. “The self- 
expansion of the value of capital, the creation 
of surplus value is consequently the determi- 
nant, dominating and all-absorbing aim of the 
capitalist, the absolute aim and content of his 
activity, in reality only the rationalised objec- 
tive and striving of a hoarder of treasure, the 
paltry and abstract content which compels the 
capitalist, on the other hand, to be a slave to 
capitalist relations in the same way as the 
workers, but the other way round, at the op- 
posite pole.”! The capitalist is also deprived of 
the freedom to express his creative human 
potentialities. 

Such in brief is the content of the Marxist 
understanding of the alienation of labour, 
which the founder of scientific communism 
maintained to the end of his life. We cannot 
explain Marx’s use of the category of aliena- 
tion of labour simply by his fascination by 
Hegel and Feuerbach in his youth, since we 
know that the mature Marx of 1863-1865 
expounded this category in detail, drawing on 
enormous experience and theoretical material, 
in the rough draft of Capital. 

In this work Marx opposed the idea that 
the capacity of materialised labour to be trans- 
formed into capital, “i.e., to turn the means 
of production into means of mastery over liv- 
ing labour and its exploitation”,? is inherent 


1 Tbid. 
2 Marx-Engels Archives, p. 31. 
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in things as such, as use values, as means of 
production. Capital is a “definite relation of 
production, a definite social relation into which 
the owners of the conditions of production 
enter with living capacity for labour in the 
production process.... In reality, the capital- 
ist’s mastery over the worker is only the mas- 
tery over the conditions of labour which have 
become independent of the worker (and which, 
besides the objective conditions of the produc- 
tion process, the means of production, include 
also the objective conditions for the preserva- 
tion and effectiveness of labour power, i.e., 
means of subsistence).... The functions fulfilled 
by the capitalist are the functions of capital 
itself, only consciously and wilfully carried out, 
the functions of value increasing its value by 
absorbing living labour. The capitalist operates 
only as personified capital, capital operates as 
a person, just as the worker operates only as 
personified Jabour, which for him is only suffer- 
ing and strain, but which belongs to the 
capitalist as a substance creating and multiply- 
ing wealth, as it is in reality, as an element 
incorporated in capital in the production pro- 
cess, a living and variable factor of it. The cap- 
italist’s mastery over the worker is therefore 
the mastery of thing over man, of dead labour 
over living labour, of the product over the 
producer, since in reality commodities, which 
become the means of mastery over the workers 
(but only as a means of mastery for capital 
itself), are only the result of the production 
process, its products. ... Considered historically, 
this transformation is a necessary stage for 
achieving by force, at the expense of the ma- 
jority, the creation of wealth as such, i.e., the 
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creation of unlimited productive forces of so- 
cial labour, which alone can form the material 
basis for free human society. It is necessary 
to go through this contradictory form in exactly 
the same way as man in his religious con- 
sciousness must first oppose his spiritual forces 
to himself as independent forces. It is the pro- 
cess of alienation of his own labour.”! “... the 
necessary material conditions for realising 
labour are alienated from the labourer himself 
and act... as fetishes endowed with their own 
will and their own soul,... commodities act as 
purchasers of people.... It is not the worker 
that purchases the means of subsistence and 
the means of production, but the means of 
subsistence purchase the worker in order to 
associate him with the means of production.” 
“... ‘the social’ and so on in the worker’s la- 
bour is opposed not only ‘in imagination’, but 
also ‘in fact’, not only as something alien, but 
as something hostile and opposite, as material- 
ised and personified in capital.’ 

In his economic manuscripts of 1857-1858, 
Marx analyses the forms of dependence, the 
process of the evolution and elimination of 
alienation of labour. 

1. “Relations of personal dependence (at 
the beginning absolutely primitive)— such are 
the first forms of society, under which man’s 
productivity develops only inconsiderably in 
volume and in isolated points.’”4 The reference 
is to the slave system and the serf system, in 


{ Ibid., pp. 32-34. 

2 Ibid., pp. 58-60. 

3 Tbid., p. 98. 

4 Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 88. 
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which alienation of labour was linked with 
alienation of the worker’s personality. 

2. “Personal independence, based on mate- 
rial dependence,—such is the second major 
form, under which, for the first time, a system 
of general social exchange, universal relations, 
over-all requirements and universal capacities 
was created.”! This is a peculiarity of capitalist 
society. “The worker leaves the capitalist to 
whom he hires himself whenever he likes, and 
the capitalist discharges him whenever he 
thinks fit, as soon as he no longer gets any 
profit out of him, or not the anticipated profit. 
But the worker, whose sole source of livelihood 
is the sale of his labour power, cannot leave 
the whole class of purchasers, that is, the cap- 
italist class, without renouncing his existence. 
He belongs not to this or that capitalist but to 
the capitalist class, and, moreover, it is his 
business to dispose of himself, that is, to find 
a purchaser within this capitalist class.’ 


1 Tbid. 

2K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works, Moscow. 
1962, Vol. I, p. 83. 

Worthy of note are the answers given by French 
workers to the question: “What, in your opinion, is a 
worker?”—Somebody who works... Somebody who is 
squeezed dry... Heaven knows... An unlucky fool... 
A miserable nonentity... A pariah... A poor imbe- 
cilé:s. 5%. 

Here is how a fifty-year-old French proletarian ex- 
pressed his understanding of his own situation: “A 
worker? He’s a modern slave; like his remote ancestor, 
he’s inseverably tied to his work; like him who works 
not for humanity, but for the minority who have author- 
ity and riches in their hands. He thinks he is free 
because he can change his exploiter. But, if he expresses 
his dissatisfaction, he is beaten with a police trun- 
cheon and thrown into prison just as slaves in ancient 
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3. “The free personality, based on universal 
development of individuals and their subor- 
dination to collective social production as their 
social property, such is the third stage. The 
second stage provides the conditions for the 
third”,! which begins with socialism. 

Thus we see outlined Marx’s absolutely clear 
position on the question of the connections 
between the problems of alienation of labour 
and the emancipation of the personality. 

Can one speak of social freedom when the 
bulk of the product is confiscated in favour of 
non-workers and is a means of intensifying 
the dependence of the worker on the capi- 
talist? 

Can one consider as free a man whose activ- 
ity belongs to somebody else? Is it a sign of 
free fulfilment of a worker’s capacities that 
his specific human capacity for labour is taken 
away from him? 

Is a man free when he regards his work as a 
burden and feels free only at home, among his 
family, at leisure, etc.? 

Is a man free if he is slavishly dependent 
on the product he himself produces? 

Marx’s penetrating analysis permits only a 
negative answer to all these questions. “The 
whole character of a species—its species char- 
acter—is contained in the character of its life- 
activity; and free, conscious activity is man’s 


Rome were beaten with sticks and incarcerated in sol- 
itary confinement. He thinks he will be defended by 
the system of laws and complicated but none too clear 
decrees. In reality, the worker is caught in a web which 
ties him still tighter to his boss.... A worker is only 
a slave.” (France Observateur, 30 juin 1960, p. 13.) 

1 Marx-Engels Archives, t. 1V, pp. 88-90. 
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species character,’! Marx wrote in 1844. We 
cannot speak of freedom when precisely that 
activity is alienated from the individual and 
opposed to him as a force hostile to him. “No 
matter how much the social link of individuals 
with one another, which has come to be an 
independent force ruling over individuals, is 
pictured as a force of nature, chance, or in 
any other form, it is the necessary result of 
the fact that the point of departure is not a 
free social individual.’? “The alienation and 
independence in which this link still exists in 
relation to the personality prove only that they 
are still in the process of creating the condi- 
tions for their social life and have not begun 
that life on the basis of those conditions.” 
Even the high development of science (cog- 
nition of necessity), even the enormous devel- 
opment of the productive forces and the high 
level of labour productivity achieved in a num- 
ber of capitalist countries do not ensure social 
freedom. The most important condition for its 


4K. Marx, Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts 
of 1844, p. 71. 

“As we see,” writes the Soviet philosopher Y. 
Davydov in connection with these words of Marx, “in 
the present case it is a matter not of a man’s freedom 
as of ‘that’ concrete individual, but of the freedom of 
a man as ‘representative of the species’, as a represen- 
tative of society as a whole. It is a certain concretisation 
of the concept of freedom from the standpoint of its 
content. And this content is revealed as social, as 
labour, which is the substance, the deepest essence, the 
most fundamental basis of human freedom.” (Y. 
N. Davydov, Trud i svoboda {Labour and Freedom], 
Moscow, 1962, p. 29.) 

2 Marx-Engels Archives, t. IV, p. 170. 

3 Ibid., p. 96. 
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conversion from a possibility into reality is the 
removal of alienation of labour, in the first 
place that economic component of alienation 
which is private ownership of the instruments 
and means (and hence the product) of produc- 
tion, and their transfer to the immediate pro- 
ducers personified by the state of the working 
class or socialist co-operatives. That is the 
basic content of the proletarian revolution, the 
period of transition from socialism to commu- 
nism in the first stage of freedom. Simulta- 
neously the transition to planned economic 
management has as its consequence that the 
social connections are coming more and more 
under the control of the associated workers, 
gradually losing their “mystic”, incomprehen- 
sibly fatal character. 

The product now belongs to those who pro- 
duce it. It has ceased to be an instrument of 
enslavement of man by man and _ directly 
strengthens man’s mastery over nature. The 
time is receding into the past when the product 
appeared “only as objectified, sensuous, visual, 
and therefore an indubitable expression of my 
self-loss and my impotence’.1 On the contrary 
the mode of appropriation and consumption 
is a visual demonstration of the workers’ 
omnipotence. 

Labour becomes work for oneself. It is 
transformed from compulsory into voluntary, 
conscious work, developing into cognised neces- 
sity, the first vital requirement of free people. 

The universal obligation to work means 
that all must engage in socially useful activity, 


{ Marx-Engels Gesamtausgabe, Abt. 1, Bd. 3, Marx- 
Engels Verlag, Berlin, 1932, S. 547. 
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that there cannot be a man not engaged in the 
one thing that makes him a man—work. 

Alienation of man from man disappears. 
In opposition to the egoistic morality of pri- 
vate ownership, which warrants the saying: 
“man is to man a wolf”, there is assertion of the 
principle which has now become part of the 
moral code of the builders of communism: 
“Collectivism and comradely mutual assist- 
ance: one for all and all for one; humane rela- 
tions and mutual respect between individuals 
—man is to man a friend, comrade and 
brother.””! 

With the cessation of alienation of the ma- 
terial results and the process of activity begins 
the elimination of all other expressions of 
alienation of labour. The survivals of the former 
adverse attitude to labour, the psychology 
of the man deprived of freedom, parasitism, 
the private-owner, egoistic strivings and other 
vestiges do not die away automatically. They 

make themselves felt also after the destruc- 
tion of the objective conditions which gave 
birth to them, and are a serious hindrance to 
| socialist and communist construction. The 
| Party fights all these echoes of labour alien- 
ation and considers this fight one of the most 
important conditions for the emergence of 
| communist society. 


It would be one-sided to consider, as some 
sociologists do, that the radical and only cause 
of labour alienation is division of labour, pro- 


1 The Road to Communism, p. 566. 
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gressive specialisation, man’s restriction to a 
narrow sphere of professional activity, and the 
impossibility, because of this, for an individual 
to assimilate and master the universal wealth 
of social practice. If this is the way things are 
viewed, the problem of overcoming labour alien- 
ation is reduced to the problem of removing 
the limitations to the individual’s active poten- 
tialities and providing conditions for his activ- 
ity to reproduce the whole content _of what 
_is elaborated by society as a whole over a long 
period of historical development. 

Why is it that the elimination of labour 
alienation (and without it there can be no 
question of any other alienation) cannot be 
made dependent on overcoming division of 
labour? 

First, because division of labour, beginning 
with its simplest forms (division according to 
sex and age in the primitive commune) and 
ending with the inevitable differentiation 
between productive and all other functions in 
developed communist society, is a feature of 
the social productive forces and a necessary 
premise for effective organisation and uninter- 
rupted growth of social labour productivity. The 
existence of various specialised branches is a 
changing but indispensable attribute of modern 
social economy, which has long ceased to be 
a natural economy.! 


1 “The division of labour as the aggregate of all 
the different types of productive activity constitutes the 
totality of the physical aspects of social labour as labour 
producing use values, (K. Marx, A Contribution to 
the Critique of Political Economy.) 
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Secondly, if division of labour is considered 
as a social relation in regard to the activity 
of social groups and individuals, here too, it 
does not always involve alienation of labour. 
The latter did not exist, for example, in the 
tribal commune, when the women ran _ the 
household and engaged in agriculture and the 
men hunted and tended the cattle. There will 
be none under communism either, although 
then too society will be unthinkable without 
more or less clearly defined professional groups 
which will be constantly exchanging profes- 
sional activity. 

Labour alienation is not an eternal com- 7 
panion of division of labour; it is connected | 
with only one form of it—the division of so- | 
ciety into antagonistic classes. Only the position 
of the monopoly private owner of the means 
of production (and under the slave system of 
the worker’s person too) allows the represen- 
tative of the ruling class to alienate to his ben- 
efit, as Pushkin wrote, “labour, property and 
time”, that is, the life-activity of any worker 
in the form of the labour process, in which 
he utilises for production means and objects | 
of labour belonging to others. It is from this 
fact that one must draw the conclusion on so- 
cial slavery as a system; it is the elimination 
of this situation that will signify the beginning 
of the leap to the reign of freedom. 

Linking social emancipation with the elim- 
ination of alienation, it would not be right to 
make the latter dependent on the elimination 
of division of labour, which is supposedly 
possible only under communism. Such a stand 
obscures the problem of elimination of private 
ownership of the means of production, of ex- 
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ploitation of other people’s labour and of the 
parasite classes, that is, the problem of the 
,destruction of the material kernel of alienation 
jof labour as understood by Marx. 

It is particularly important to note this, be- 
cause the polemic that has been going on for 
years with opportunists of all shades requires 
repeated refutation of one and the same con- 
ception, namely the denial, dished up accord- 
ing to all sorts of recipes, of any qualitative 
specific character of socialism as the beginning 
and first phase of communism. Abstract ar- 
guments about the elimination of labour alien- 
ation in the vague distance of the communist 
future are not enough. In the struggle against 
bourgeois ideology and opportunism, it is 
necessary to show concretely the concrete pro- 
cess of eliminating labour alienation and the 
corresponding emancipation of the working 
people’s creative activity at the present stage 
of socialist and communist construction. 

Far be it for us to think that maximum free- 
dom is achieved under socialism. To hold such 
a view would be to place limits on develop- 
ment. The emancipation process is a continu- 
ous one. In the economic field, it depends 
directly on the course of socialisation of produc- 
tion, and not only on the assertion and devel- 
opment of public socialist ownership of the 
means and objects of labour in its two forms— 
by the nation and by groups—but also on the 
convergence of these two forms, on the estab- 
lishment of absolutely identical relations of all 
workers to the means of production, and on 
the methods and speed of development into a 
classless society. 

To overcome completely both the — social 
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alienation of labour and its consequences it is 

necessary to eliminate all other causes hin- 

dering the transformation of labour into free 

activity. In particular it is a matter of purely 

technical phenomena which, regardless of the 
, type of social system, make the production 
process unattractive: the fact that it is back- 
breaking, wearisome, monotonous, accom- 
panied by unpleasant sensations of cold, heat, 
sharp changes in temperature, dampness, noise, 
pungent smells, and so on; briefly all that, to 
use the word of a well-known German Marxist 
philosopher, Georg Klaus, produces “technical 
alienation” and acts as a kind of last-ditch ally 
of social alienation. This is perhaps the only 
material factor which may still in some way 
delay the formation of the communist attitude 
to labour under socialism. Its disappearance is 
predetermined by the development of large- 
scale socialist engineering, especially in the 
automation phase when, as Marx said, “labour 
appears not so much as something enclosed in 
production, but as something in which man is 
supervisor and regulator of the production 
process”’.t 

An inevitable concomitant of the progress 
of freedom is the struggle against moral alien- 
ation from labour, which outlives its economic 
roots, and against the adverse attitude to la- 
bour activity inherited from the exploitation 
system. And this is only part, and not the 
biggest part, of the problem of emancipation 
of labour. 


4 Karl Marx, “Grundrisse der Kritik der politischen 
Okonomie (Rohentwurf), 1857-1858”, Moskau, 1939, 
S. 592. 
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It is true that the degree of emancipation 
depends on the degree of development. But it 
must not be anticipated that in communist 
society man will be able to absorb all the 
wealth of social practice. To make that a con- 
dition for man’s versatility and freedom would 
raise doubts concerning one and the other. 
A worker will not attain all-round develop- 
ment because he has mastered all kinds of work, 
which not even the greatest genius could do, 
but because he has mastered all aspects of 
labour. 

This means that thanks to modern technique 
and technology everybody will be able to 
operate with success: 

both in the field of physical and of brain 
work, or more correctly, in work harmoniously 
combining both elements; 

both in an executive and in managing and 
organising capacity; 

both in mechanical (routine) processes and 
increasingly creative ones; 

both in the material and in the spiritual 
fields. 

The universal basic specifics (“parameters”) 
of labour listed above will cease to be typical 
of the activity of the various social or pro- 
fessional groups—and in this sense social 
division of labour will disappear—they will 
be inherent in the individual labour of any 
worker, who will naturally be required to mas- 
ter two or three professions. But will that be 
absolute elimination of division of labour? 

Not in the sense of organisation of the 
technological process on a social scale, but 
naturally, in a certain conventional sense, in in- 
dividual activity. Belonging to several profes- 
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sional groups and being able to do everything 
in each, in the sense of having mastered all 
aspects of a concrete form of activity, man 
will be able to alternate work, which is pos- 
sible only on the basis of its developed technical 
division, a condition which has nothing to do 
with the fantastic ideas of some magic ability 
of the future worker to produce literally all 
concrete kinds of material and spiritual values. 

The formula, “Man has one-sided develop- 
ment and is therefore alienated’, is incorrect. 
Besides, there are different kinds of one- 
sidedness. The “one-sidedness” of the bourgeois 
who lives at the expense of the “one-sidedness” 
of the proletarian worker is one thing. Quite 
another thing is a certain one-sidedness of 
people of various professions subject under 
socialism to the principle of universal labour. 
These are qualitatively incomparable things. 
It would be objectivistic to measure them both 
with the same yardstick of “division of labour” 
without emphasising the compelling necessity 
to eliminate the first ‘“one-sidedness”, without 
which there can be no question of social free- 
dom and all-round development of the personal- 
ity, including elimination of professional one- 
sidedness. 

The Marxist stand on this point is clear. 
The early Marx can be variously interpreted, 
but that does not change the matter. There is 
the mature Marx, there are the works of 
Engels and of Lenin, and finally there is the 
practice of socialist and communist construc- 
tion, the collective experience of one-third of 
the earth’s population. In practice division of 
labour in general is seldom spoken of. In the 
transition from capitalism to communism, 
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people are interested in a more concrete ques- 
tion: elimination of the “division of labour” 
between the exploiters and the exploited, the 
most formidable obstacle to social freedom. 
Elimination of alienated labour as such, which 
is possible to its full extent only in a society 
divided into those who work and those who 
live on the work of others. 


III. Spiritual and Political 
Premises of Labour’s Transformation 
into Free Self-Activity 


Social freedom necessarily presupposes the 
elimination of alienation of labour. But before 
that, it is necessary to achieve such a level of 
the productive forces, such a degree of social 
development that alienation of labour ceases 
to be a necessary condition for progress and 
becomes a brake on further development. This 
takes place simultaneously with the formation 
of the historic force which has the mission of 
doing away with exploitation, as well as a 
vital interest in doing so. This force is the 
proletariat. 

As the historic task arises from the changing 
conditions of social life, in order to attain its 
fulfilment it must penetrate to the conscious- 
ness of representatives of the class capable of 
carrying out this revolution by virtue of its 
objective position in society and its subjective 
qualities. Hence there must be knowledge of 
necessity, and this knowledge must be shared 
by the proletarian masses. The first—the crea- 
tion of scientific socialism—is inseparable from 
the second—the introduction of socialism into 
the working-class movement. 

This is followed by the transition of cognised 
necessity into reality. Having realised the neces- 
sity of capitalism being destroyed and a new 
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society being built, the revolutionary proletar- 
ian, made socially unfree by the rule of ex- 
ploiter social relations, acquires relative freedom, 
since he begins to fight the system of social 
slavery with knowledge of the facts. The epoch 
of socialist revolution begins, and it ushers in 
the era of progressive development of freedom. 

In the process of overcoming alienation of 
the means, objects and products of labour, la- 
bour becomes immediately social. Universally 
obligatory labour and the principle: “He who 
does not work, neither shall he eat’ are 
proclaimed. A preparatory step to the social- 
isation of labour may be the introduction of 
workers’ control over production while it is 
still in private hands. Further, enterprises may 
be transformed into state-private ones, so that 
labour begins to divide into two parts: directly 
social (for society and for oneself) and private 
(for the capitalist). After the nationalisation or 
buying up of the private owner’s share of the 
capital, this residue of private labour also 
disappears. In the state sector, labour is so- 
cialised on a nation-wide scale; in the co- 
operative (collective-farm) sector, it acts as 
immediately social within the framework of the 
given collective owning the instruments and 
means of production. 

The product of labour becomes unalienated, 
it ceases to be a means of exploitation and is 
transformed into the property of its collective 
producer, the working class or the members of 
the agricultural co-operative. Labour power 
ceases to be a commodity, its sale by the 
workers or peasants to the owner of the means 
of production loses all sense, since they them- 
selves are these owners. A corresponding change 
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occurs in the nature of relations between 
individual workers and the state or the collec- 
tive to which they belong. Man rightly consid- 
ers himself as sharing in the production process 
and in ownership of all the material and spiri- 
tual values which society has at its disposal. 
Thus the most important condition for social 
freedom is achieved. 

The impossibility of eliminating alienation 
of labour under the rule of private-property 
relations was proved by Marx. But does alien- 
ation in all its four forms immediately disap- 
pear?! 

In economic and production relations, the 
elimination of alienation of labour, the return 
to the workers of the material results and the 
very process of their activity is a condition and 
result of the socialist transformation of pro- 
duction. It is a slower process to weed out 
distorted ideas imposed by alienation in the 
sphere of consciousness, to bring man to par- 
ticipate willingly in the labour process, and to 
overcome the oppressive prejudices according 
to which work is a regrettable necessity and a 
heavy burden imposed by God in punishment 
for sin. The communist principle on this ques- 
tion is known to the whole world: a hostile atti- 
tude to labour stems not from the inherent 
essence of labour in general, but from the his- 
torically determined and transient fact of its 
exploitation, and it must sooner or later share 
its fate. 

The universal obligation of labour pro- 
claimed by the proletarian revolutions is its social 


1 Estrangement of the product, estrangement of ac- 


tivity, estranged attitude of the worker to his activity 
(self-estrangement), and mutual estrangement of people. 
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recognition as the essential form of human 
life-activity, in relation to which man previ- 
ously stood in various forms of alienation. 
There begins the process of the mass trans- 
formation of people, their active mastery of the 
values created by previous generations. The 
changing of the slave of capital into a man 
who understands Jabour as his inalienable 
aitribute constitutes the general meaning of 
the socialist revolution, which opens the real 
history of mankind. 

The universal obligation to work is not 
understood by all people in the same way. The 
working people, who are the overwhelming 
majority of the population, see it as the legal- 
isation of their position as citizens with full 
rights, all-round developed personalities, and 
as the necessity to make all people conscious 
workers of socialist society. The obligation to 
work corresponds to the nature of their life- 
activity. Their now unalienated labour is free 
by virtue of both the new economic laws and the 
habit of labour which determines the moral and 
political make-up of the workers and peasants. 

There is a different attitude to the prin- 
ciple: “He who does not work, neither shall he 
eat” on the part of the former bourgeois, land- 
owners and bourgeois intellectuals, big farmers, 
déclassé elements, and so on. The imple- 
mentation of this principle causes a complete 
break-up of their mode of life, they lose their 
unearned incomes and are obliged to partake 
in useful activity under the control of the work- 
ing people. It is therefore naive to expect that, 
in solving these problems, working-class rule 
can dispense with coercive measures. Not for 
nothing did Lenin consider education in the 
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new labour discipline during the transition 
period a form of the class struggle. 

If, after the revolution, the new authority 
had to deal only with the conscious working 
class, the universal obligation to work would 
have no meaning. Sufficient in this respect 
would be the right to work, that is, the provi- 
sion of real possibilities to apply one’s intellec- 
tual and physical capacities in socialised pro- 
duction. But, in reality, the revolution finds 
itself faced with not only a_ considerable 
number of representatives of the parasite sec- 
tions of society, but also with a certain number 
of working people who have been led astray 
by bourgeois society and have the private- 
property psychology. The right to work is not 
sufficient, since it presupposes voluntary par- 
ticipation in work. But what can be done if, 
for a certain time, those who have been used 
to living on others do not have such an atti- 
tude to work? 

In socialist society, which did not develop 
on its own foundation, but, on the contrary, 
“just...emerges from capitalist society; which 
is thus in every respect, economically, morally 
and intellectually, still stamped with the birth 
marks of the old society from whose womb 
it emerges’,! it is inevitable that there will 
be a combination of the right to work with the 
obligation to work for a long period. 

Does this contain a contradiction? Yes, it 
does, since it is a question of unity of two 
apparently mutually incompatible principles. 
For the man who is accustomed to work, the 
obligation to work does not exist; the craving 


4 Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. H, p. 23. 
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for activity has become for him an inherent 
moral quality, a habit, a bidding of the soul, 
or to use Kant’s term, an imperative. Such a 
man needs only the right to work. Labour 
is something external, an obligation, for him 
who either does not work or worked at will, 
or who has simply not developed a firm habit 
of work. Besides the right, as the possibility 
of manifesting his abilities, this man needs 
compulsion as an external necessity, as a social 
demand. Thus, in the transition period, and 
with the relevant corrections under socialism, 
labour appears as a unity of opposites, a right 
and an obligation. 

Compulsion is frequently regarded (espe- 
cially in bourgeois writings) as the direct oppo- 
site of freedom, as something incompatible 
with the idea of free activity. The frank and 
sincere declarations by Communists that the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, being an in- 
strument for convincing and leading the working 
masses in building socialist society, is at the 
same time revolutionary coercion as regards 
the exploiter minority and the enemies of the 
working class, are distorted to make them 
mean complete suppression of all freedoms and 
are used by the bourgeoisie to liken communism 
to totalitarianism, fascism, and so on. 

Let us leave this question aside for a mo- 
ment and raise another one. It has been proved 
that the worker whose labour is alienated can- 
not enjoy complete freedom. But is the capita- 
list who appropriates that labour free? 

‘Man is a species being,” we read in Economic 
and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844, “not only 
because in practice and in theory he adopts 
the species as his object (his own as well as 
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those of other things) but—and this is only 
another way of expressing it—but also because 
he treats himself as the actual living species, 
because he treats himself as a universal and 
therefore a free being. 

“The whole character of a species—its spe- 
cies character—is contained in the character 
of its life-activity; and free, conscious activ- 
ity is man’s species character. 

“It is just in the working-up of the objective 
world, therefore, that man first really proves 
himself to be a species being. This production 
is his active species life.... In tearing away 
from man the object of his production, there- 
fore, estranged labour tears from him _ his 
species life.... 

“Similarly, in degrading spontaneous activity, 
free activity, to a means, estranged labour 
makes man’s species life a means to his 
physical existence. 

“...Man’s species being, both nature and 
his spiritual species property” is turned “into 
a being alien to him, into a means to his in- 
dividual existence.” Estranged labour “estranges 
man’s own body from him, as it does external 
nature and his spiritual essence, his human 
being’. 

We know that the bourgeoisie, exalting free 
enterprise, are by no means inclined to consid- 
er themselves as beings who are harmed, de- 
prived of their being, and yet an objective anal- 
ysis leads to the opposite conclusion: the 
capitalist, too, is not free, he is also a “victim” 
of alienation of labour, but in a peculiar way. 


1 K. Marx, Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts 
of 1844, pp. 70, 71, 72. 
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By virtue of his social position, which makes 
his life-activity one-sided, labourless and par- 
asitic, the capitalist cannot treat “himself as 
a universal and therefore a free being’. He 
cannot, as a rule, display in free, conscious 
activity his “species character”, he does not 
possess ‘‘active species life”. Considering labour 
merely as a means of sustaining his physical 
existence, the exploiter, sustaining his physical 
existence without labour, does not see labour as 
his essential being, does not carry out his human 
role of maker and creator of material and spiri- 
tual values. The capitalist is not free in face of 
the spontaneously operating laws of commodity 
production, he is subject to the objective logic 
by which his own capital operates, and is alien- 
ated from truly human activity, labour. The 
difference between the worker and the capital- 
ist in this respect is that the worker partakes 
in the immediate production process and feels 
alienation of labour mainly as alienation of 
the product. The capitalist appropriates the 
product, but very often participates neither 
spiritually nor physically in the production 
process, or else he carries out the function, 
extremely poor in content, of providing capital. 
This means that the proletarian, sometimes 
deprived of the minimum means of normal 
human existence, objectively expresses himself 
as a man to a far greater extent than the 
capitalist who lives in plenty but does not work. 

As a rule, bourgeois philosophy reduces man’s 
being to possession of private property and 
declares that every act against it is a crime 
against the freedom of the personality. Thus 
there appear two mutually exclusive approaches 
to the problem: for the one, actively asserted 
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by Marxism, the basis of man’s freedom and 
development is his personal participation in 
social labour; for the other, advocated in bour- 
| geois philosophy, that basis is private property, 
| and therefore the possibility of exploiting other 
people’s labour. One cannot help recalling the 
words of Abraham Lincoln (a hundred years 
ago the president of the United States could 
be a great democrat!) that mankind never had 
a good definition of the word freedom, 
while the American people were in great 
need of one. “We all declare for liberty; 
but in using the same word we do not all mean 
the same thing. With some the word liberty 
| may mean for each man to do as he pleases 
| with himself, and the product of his labor; 
while with others the same word may mean 
for them to do as they please with other men, 
and the product of other men’s labor.... The 
shepherd drives the wolf from the sheep’s 
throat, for which the sheep thanks the shepherd 
as his liberator, while the wolf denounces him 
for the same act, as the destroyer of liberty.... 
Plainly, the sheep and the wolf are not agreed 
upon a definition of the word liberty; and 
precisely the same difference prevails today 
among us human creatures...and all profess- 
ing to love liberty....”! The time has come, 
Lincoln said, to call these mutually opposite 
concepts by their names: freedom and tyranny. 
The immortal anti-slavery champion would 
hardly have disagreed with the communist opin- 
ion that the present U.S. policy, particularly 
towards the Negro minority in the country and 
the disgraceful intervention in the affairs of 


{ Carl Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln. The War Years, 
New York, Vol. III, p. 41. 
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Vietnam, can be defined only by the second of 
these words. 

To return to the question of freedom and 
compulsion, we cannot fail to see that the 
obligation to work proclaimed by the prole- 
tarian revolutions is the means of channelling 
all people into true human activity, the con- 
dition for implementing universal freedom. For 
the working people, participation in labour is 
nothing new, but the nature of work is tan- 
gibly changed for them. As for the parasitic 
elements, there is a decisive turn in their lives. 
The expropriation or buying-up of capitalist 
property in town and country, depriving the 
former bourgeois of their unearned income, 
leads to their transformation into workers or 
peasants. This process is often a painful one and 
is accompanied by a number of coercive meas- 
ures. But there are different kinds of coercion. 

There is coercion to maintain the exploiter 
system, counter to the tendency of capitalism’s 
transformation into socialism, in the interests 
of the exploiting minority. Such coercion is 
the natural consequence of alienation of labour 
and is directly opposed to freedom. A different 
matter is the coercion without which freedom 
cannot be implemented, coercion aimed at im- 
plementing historic necessity and bringing out 
in people their truly human essence, coercion 
which is exercised in the interests of the work- 
ing people, that is, the majority of the popula- 
tion. Not only does such coercion not enter 
into conflict with freedom, it is a moment in 
the process of its furmation.! 


' “Every struggle for freedom has required coercion 
in order to establish and preserve its victories. This is 
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Of course, for separate individuals and groups 
who cling to the habits and traditions of 
the old society, such an approach seems to 
negate freedom of the personality. But such 
an opinion is profoundly erroneous for it 
proceeds from an unscientific understanding 
of man’s social nature. It continues to hold 
people captive to the ideas generated by alien- 
ation of labour in the society of exploiters and 
does not allow them to realise and feel keenly 
the achievement of the revolutionary people, 
to understand correctly the already existing 
objective conditions for freedom. People may 
consider that they are unfree not owing to the 
absence of real conditions for free activity, but 
as a result of their incorrect ideas of freedom. 
This naturally applies not to the masses, but 
to separate individuals. This phenomenon, 
which illustrates the lagging of consciousness 
behind being, forces us to consider spiritual 
problems as well as economic ones. 

But this does not mean that social conscious- 
ness as a whole must necessarily follow social 
being also under socialism and communism. 
The fact that being is reflected in consciousness, 
the secondary nature of consciousness, by no 
means predetermines that consciousness must 
of necessity constantly lag behind being. 

The fact is that, while it reflects the mate- 


not felt to be inconsistent with the freedom fought for 
by such men as Milton and Locke, and later by 
Washington and Lincoln” (John Lewis, Socialism and 
the Individual, London, 1961, pp. 78-79). 

“Only we, only the system of proletarian dictator- 
ship,” says W. Gomulka, “can proclaim, head high, the 
principle of resricted freedom for freedom’s sake. For 
we are working for the fullest freedom of people, for 
the broadest democracy” (Pravda, June 21, 1963). 
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rial conditions of people’s life, consciousness 
may, because of its relative independence, not 
only follow definite changes in society, but also 
anticipate them in theory, scientifically forecast 
future social forms, outstrip being. The asser- 
tion that consciousness always lags behind 
being overlooks two extremely important points: 
first, the heterogeneity of social consciousness 
itself, second, the specific correlation between 
social being and social consciousness after the 
socialist revolution. 

Social consciousness consists of social psychol- 
ogy and social ideology. Just as in all con- 
sciousness there is a complex interaction between 
the emotional and the rational, social conscious- 
ness contains an intertwining of feelings, 
emotions, habits, and customs on one hand, and 
views and interests of some class, formulated 
and organised into a more or less consistent 
system, on the other, The former constitute 
the field of social psychology, the latter, that 
of ideology; both bear a class character! 

Psychology differs from ideology, in partic- 
ular, in being less remote from the immediate 
conditions of people’s life, in immediately 
reflecting and registering in consciousness even 
insignificant changes in being, and at the same 
time in preserving longer old antiquated views 
sometimes fostered by negligible survivals of 
the past. By its content, it is negligibly active, 
constantly following being, adapting itself to 

1 ‘When the tasks of the transition period, the victory 
of socialism and society’s entry into the period of 
communist construction, have been accomplished, pro- 
letarian Marxist ideology becomes the nation-wide ide- 
ology. But for a long time there are noticeable differ- 


ences in the psychology of the working class, the co- 
operative peasantry and the intelligentsia. 
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each new phenomenon, confining itself to 
particularities and rarely rising to general- 
isations. 

Ideology is based on psychology, expresses 
its main features, not copying, but scientifically 
generalising the interests of some class. The 
ideology that expresses the genuine interests of 
the masses is always linked not only with psy- 
chology, but with science too. Ideology is that 
part of social consciousness which, proceeding 
from the requirements and material conditions 
of social life, displays a capacity for scientific 
foresight of future development, for anticipat- 
ing social being not in origin (in genesis, it 1s 
always secondary), but in content. It reflects 
not only what already exists, but also that for 
which there is a basis, but which does not yet 
exist in reality. 

Besides these peculiarities of psychology and 
ideology, we must also take into account the 
position of the class to which they belong. It is 
interesting to note that the ideology of the 
exploiting class anticipates events and is on a 
higher level than psychology only in the 
periods when that class acts as a revolutionary 
force in the name of the whole society. An 
example of this is provided by the views of the 
French philosophers of eighteenth-century 
enlightenment, who were head and shoulders 
above many bourgeois thinkers of more recent 
times. This is explained by the fact that, having 
become dominant, the class of capitalists is 
satisfied with the existing system of social being 
and concentrates all its efforts on guarding and 
defending the social and political order which 
is beneficial to it. That is why bourgeois ideology 
has not only made no attempt to anticipate the 
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course of history since the downfall of feudal- 
ism, but has been dragging along behind private- 
property psychology. A tangible proof of this is 
the crisis of bourgeois social science, the deval- 
uation of the ideas of the “free world”. 

The Marxist, proletarian ideology is the 
direct opposite. Being the genuinely scientific 
expression of the interests of the progressive 
class which is destined by history to put an 
end to the exploitation of man by man in any 
form, it relies on the working-class movement 
and the achievements of science. Its outstrip- 
ping of proletarian psychology—which, especi- 
ally in capitalist society, has admixtures of 
petty-bourgeois psychology—is permanent. 
More than that, Marxist political ideology— 
historical materialism, economic science, the 
theory of scientific communism, and so on— 
as a rule and on the whole anticipates in its 
content the conditions of being too. Otherwise 
long-term planning, based on the objective law 
of planned (proportional) development of the 
socialist economy, would be impossible. 

This must not of course be understood to 
mean that under socialism social science cannot 
at all, in principle, lag behind the requirements 
of life. Such a conclusion would be factually 
wrong. Separate branches of science, the solu- 
tion of certain problems may be retarded for 
some objective or subjective reasons, but the 
chief thing is that this retardation applies only 
in particular cases, similar to bourgeois ideol- 
ogy’s anticipation of the conditions of social 
being. Marxist ideology would not be scientific 
if it did not anticipate the features of the future, 
did not give a broad perspective of further 
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development, as is confirmed by the policy 
documents of the C.P.S.U. 

With regard to social psychology, under 
socialism it depends both on the conditions of 
being and to a considerable degree on Marxist 
ideology. There are substantial differences 
between the two. Whereas communist ideology 
holds undivided sway in socialist society (it 
is practically impossible, for example, to find 
a man in the U.S.S.R. who professes a coher- 
ently formulated system of bourgeois views), 
there remain private-property survivals in the 
consciousness of individuals, mainly in the field 
of social psychology. Social psychology nat- 
urally rises to the level of social ideology, 
never entirely merging with it, but accepting 
its best features. 

To pose the question of evolving communist 
attitudes to labour on a scientific basis, we must 
distinguish between the forms and methods 
of solving it in the fields of ideology and of 
psychology. 

Imagine a man who knows and accepts the 
basic principles of Marxist theory but has not 
the right attitude to work. Can such a man be 
considered free? 

Strictly speaking, that question cannot be 
answered either in the affirmative or in the 
negative. As a member of a society which has 
cast off the chains of economic and political 
oppression and eliminated the material basis 
for alienation of labour, he is no doubt ob- 
jectively free. But freedom is a real possibility 
that can be made use of only with a certain 
degree of activity on the part of the individual. 
If the individual still considers labour and the 
rules of social life under socialism as something 
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vexing, imposed from outside, alien—and that 
is possible because of lagging of consciousness, 
mainly psychology, behind being—his behav- 
iour runs counter to his own freedom. 

The objective factors of freedom in socialist 
society are developed productive forces and 
socialist production relations; the subjective 
social factor of freedom is cognition of neces- 
sity, the presence of a progressive, Marxist- 
Leninist ideology and its bearer, a Communist 
party. Freedom of the individual, for its part, 
rests on objective factors and on the social 
subjective factor, but needs a certain supple- 
ment: the cognised necessity to act in one 
way and not in another; true freedom of ac- 
tion is implemented only when the rationally 
perceived idea (for instance, the necessity of 
a communist attitude to labour, of active par- 
ticipation in social life), penetrating to the 
depth of consciousness, evokes feeling as well 
as thought, is embedded in man’s individual 
psychology and becomes part of his ego. 

Changes in the economic field go relatively 
faster than the inculcation of communist ideo- 
logy. The latter goes faster than the inculcation 
of communist psychology. Slowest of all is the 
changing of each individual’s psychology. In its 
first period, the revolution does the spade work, 
turns over huge clods and creates the objective 
basis for social freedom. At the same time, 
there is the transformation of men’s souls, their 
winning over to communist ideas whose 
implementation signifies the embodiment of 
man’s best strivings. But the intricate work of 
putting the finishing touches to man’s commu- 
nist consciousness is protracted. Among the 
many reasons for this, one of the principal ones 
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is the relative conservatism of social psychology, 
which prevents many people from perceiving 
all the blessings of freedom. It is a question 
of raising the level of consciousness in the 
members of society, and this must not be lim- 
ited to raising the theoretical level; it is nec- 
essary also to change the whole system of man’s 
feelings and reactions to a broad range of 
social phenomena. One may consider as fully 
conscious only the man in socialist society who 
harmoniously combines communist ideology and 
communist psychology. There is no need to 
prove that such a man is the freest of all. At the 
same time, socialist conditions give full force to 
the principle: The more conscious a man is, the 
freer is his activity, and vice versa. 

Can freedom be made thus dependent on 
consciousness? Is there not here an idealistic 
infatuation for one aspect of the question and 
exaggeration of the role of communist educa- 
tion? No, there is not! We are sufficiently 
familiar with the case of the prisoner who 
files away for years at the thick bars of his 
prison window. He does so even when the cell 
door is open and he is free to leave. For a time 
he does not know, does not feel that he is 
free, and therefore remains unfree. Why? Be- 
cause his consciousness has not yet caught up 
with the change in his being. 

Take the workman who knows that he is 
working for himself, but works in a slovenly 
manner. Although he is a member of socialist 
society, he still has a private-property men- 
tality. He continues to regard work as alienat- 
ed, as given away to an exploiter, as unfree, 
as a burden, a punishment, and so on. What 
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is the root of the evil? The fact that, though 
mastering the product of his work as a member 
of society, he has not mastered his work psy- 
chologically. In this there is a certain splitting 
of, a contradiction in, the consciousness of some 
members of socialist society which has just 
emerged from capitalism. Therein lies the 
subjective element of lack of freedom, for the 
retention of the old attitude to labour does harm 
to communist construction, holds back activity, 
and operates as a force at the opposite pole 
to social freedom. Hence the conclusion: sur- 
vivals, after-effects of former alienation of 
labour, a certain aversion to work cultivated by 
the whole system of capitalist exploitation and 
the very example of the capitalist class are 
obstacles to the implementation of universal 
human freedom and cannot be tolerated under 
socialism. 

There is not a grain of idealism in that con- 
clusion, for it reveals the real active influence 
of the subjective factor on people’s being. Ig- 
norance of this influence brings its own punish- 
ment in theory (in the form of relapses into 
vulgar materialism, especially when we are 
studying the communist formation, where the 
most important requirement of objective eco- 
nomic laws is that they should be carried out 
consciously) and in practice (in occasionally 
serious disorders in the economy, state man- 
agement, the organisation of scientific research, 
etc.). 

There have been times when Soviet papers 
often wrote about spongers, those parasites who 
appear here and there in dark corners where 
the purifying wind of communism has not yet 
penetrated. The Soviet people are fully deter- 
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mined to pursue the struggle against those who 
want to consume without producing anything, 
those who make full use of the extensive rights 
of Soviet people but do not bother to remember 
their noble duties as citizens. 

The parasite’s refusal to work is a particular 
kind of aversion for labour inherited from cap- 
italism. Being a natural result of the material 
conditions in an antagonistic society, the aver- 
sion to work carried over into socialist 
conditions is an anomaly. Refusal to work is 
rejection of the main thing in human life, 
rejection of oneself as a full-value personality. 
When a man ceases to work, when he puts 
an end to his creative life, he loses the chief 
motive for contact with those among whom 
he lives. It is not by accident that parasites 
swell the ranks of all sorts of renegades and 
freaks. 

From the Marxist point of view, the parasite’s 
life is dehumanisation of the personality. If 
such a man is capable of listening and thinking, 
everything must be done to explain to him that 
he is labouring under a delusion. ‘The restora- 
tion of his human image depends only on 
himself. 

It is obviously not enough to achieve the 
social premises for freedom, people must also 
be taught awareness of freedom. This is done 
not so much by means of theory, with books— 
psychology is not inculcated in that way, as 
by immediate participation in production and 
social life, in creation, which makes a man feel 
that he is his own master and gives him a 
conscious attitude to social matters. Inasmuch 
as the fight to overcome the attitude to work 
as an alien activity is the continuation of the 
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elimination of labour alienation in conscious- 
ness, the inculcation of a communist attitude 
to labour in the worker is the continuation of 
the struggle for genuine freedom of every 
man. 

In the light of these propositions it is par- 
ticularly easy to understand the joy with which 
Lenin welcomed the great initiative of Com- 
munist subbotniks, which provided the people 
with a model of independent, free, highly pro- 
ductive work done gratis. After the break-up of 
the bourgeois-landowner system and the crum- 
bling of centuries-old traditions began, the 
masses gradually became conscious of labour for 
the common good as an inseparable and most 
important feature of their life. This was an 
uprooting of habits that had grown over cen- 
turies, “the beginning of a revolution that is 
more difficult, more tangible, more radical and 
more decisive than the overthrow of the bour- 
geoisie’.1 After the elimination of material 
alienation of labour in industry and transport, 
the great assault began on the old psychology 
to overcome the alienated attitude to labour 
in people’s consciousness. Socialist freedom 
was in the process of emerging. 

The task of maximum popular participation 
in creative labour was carried out in various 
directions and from different aspects by meas- 
ures taken throughout the country by the Sov- 
iet Government, the public, the masses them- 
selves, under the leadership of the Communist 
Party. It would take many pages to describe 
this process. The nationalisation of the land, 
the banks, and industry, compulsion of the 








1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 29, p. 411. 
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bourgeois to work, the liquidation of unemploy- 
ment, the workers’ movement for higher la- 
bour productivity, the collectivisation of agri- 
culture, the cultural revolution, the movement 
of innovators and rationalisers in production, 
and the communist labour movement were but 
some of many things having a definite aim 
and place in the birth and development of 
social freedom. 

The new attitude to labour is rooted in the 
economic position of the working people; it is 
formed as a consequence of changes in social 
being. But those are not all the causes. The 
revolution, rallying the masses round a single 
aim and inculcating in them the Marxist ide- 
ology, produces a tremendous wave of enthu- 
siasm and cultivates revolutionary psychology, 
which noticeably changes the make-up of peo- 
ple. The emotional influence of the historical 
upheaval is enormous. Enhanced political 
activity furthers the people’s shedding of the 
spiritual legacy of the past, and new shoots of 
communism break through under the eyes of 
the contemporary world. The stormy, ozone- 
charged atmosphere of the time provides 
favourable conditions for the appearance of 
new moral standards, the chief of which is 
work for the good of society. The new attitude 
to work grows also out of the political activity 
of the revolutionary masses and the involve- 
ment of tens and hundreds of thousands from 
the lower walks of society in the work of 
managing the country. There arises a system 
of proletarian dictatorship embracing the vast 
mass of the conscious population and later 
growing into the management system of the 
socialist state of the whole people. 
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The description of Soviet democracy and 
political freedom would not be complete if it 
were restricted to examination of the electoral 
system, calculation of the percentage of work- 
er, peasant and working-class intellectual 
deputies to the Soviets, and an account of how 
the rights and freedoms are guaranteed by the 
Constitution. Another aspect must also be con- 
sidered: the extent to which any of the country’s 
citizens is in a position to carry out social 
functions, to manage this or that large or small 
section of social life, to engage in public work. 

What makes up the system by which society 
is managed? The Communist Party, the Soviets, 
the Young Communist League, the trade un- 
ions, agricultural and consumers’ co-operatives, 
various kinds of voluntary societies and street 
committees uniting the bulk of the urban pop- 
ulation, and so on. There is probably not a 
single person in the U.S.S.R. who is not a 
member of at least one of these organisations 
with the right to vote on a wide variety of 
vital questions. Each of these organisations pur- 
sues, first of all in its own narrow or broad 
field, the policy of the workers’ dictatorship. 
When all sections of society are approximately 
identical in their social make-up to the working 
class and there are no more class-hostile group- 
ings in society, the public organisations and 
the Soviets carry out the will of the whole 
people. The system of working-class dictator- 
ship, transformed into a system of management 
of social affairs by the whole people, is a system 
of education, of inculcation of organisational 
habits into the working people. Frequently it 
is the means of involving people in socially 
useful work, generally unpaid and not regu- 
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lated by official quotas. For many people, vol- 
untary work in self-government is the first 
school of communist labour. Political freedom 
helps people to become aware of their economic 
freedom and to overcome the survivals of the 
adverse attitude to labour. In this sense it is 
an intermediary link between economic and 
moral freedom. People often become conscious 
of economic freedom as their personal freedom 
under the influence of patient educational work 
by the Party, the state, the Young Communist 
League, the trade unions, by being members 
of one of these organisations and participating 
in active public work. 

The realisation of freedom as cognised neces- 
sity is unthinkable outside the organisational 
forms in which the movement of the masses 
takes place: it is an extremely complex process, 
varying in its forms and proceeding at different 
rates at the various stages of socialist and 
communist construction. 

If we were to proceed from the theoretical 
propositions that only one such truth is pos- 
sible and only one understanding of the laws 
of social development is correct, there would 
be nothing simpler than to suggest one single 
path, in general and in all particular cases, 
for radically reconstructing society, by declar- 
ing historical any step along a single, one for 
all selected route. But that would be incorrect. 

Truth is one, just as the understanding of 
social development from the positions of his- 
torical materialism and scientific communism 
is the only scientific one. But if attempts are 
made to regulate the whole of social life on 
that basis, if general laws are utilised without 
consideration of local peculiarities, that is, 
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ignoring their particular and single manifes- 
tations, there will be encroachments on freedom 
of the individual within the general course on 
which social freedom emerges. This will be 
felt on a social scale after a certain time and 
will lead to violation of freedom for all. 

The universality of the laws governing the 
transition from capitalism to communism and 
the oneness of scientific truth are acknowl- 
edged and practically expressed in the form of 
organisation of socialist society known as cen- 
tralism. Scientific leadership from a single 
centre is the most important guarantee of 
control by the association over the most essen- 
tial social relations and their continued 
improvement. 

At the same time, if we adhere to scientific 
positions, it must be admitted that the general 
laws governing communist construction operate 
differently in different places and their optimum 
expression in the activity of groups and in- 
dividuals differs considerably from their opera- 
tion on the scale of society as a whole. And 
because general laws cannot exist outside their 
particular and individual expressions, cognised 
necessity can be realised only through democ- 
ratism, that is, by allowing groups and indi- 
viduals broad local initiative. 

How is the most developed  exploiter 
society, the capitalist one, organised? In the 
pre-monopoly period, it was characterised by 
anarchic decentralisation, which corresponded 
fully to the demands for freedom, competition 
and the chaotic market. Monopoly capital, on 
the other hand, in struggle against competition, 
is increasingly introducing bureaucratic cen- 
tralism. The omnipotence of monopoly associ- 
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ations is being asserted, and they are carrying 
over their monopoly also in political and ide- 
ological life. Although anarchic decentralis- 
ation and bureaucratic centralism are obviously 
incompatible, the essence of both is the same— 
arbitrariness (in the democratic or the bu- 
reaucratic, ending up in the military-fascist, 
form) of the class of capitalists, with organised 
wage-slavery corresponding to the requirements 
of capital. 

Neither of these principles is acceptable to 
socialist society, the society of emerging free- 
dom. ‘““We are for democratic centralism,” wrote 
Lenin. “And it must be clearly understood 
how vastly different democratic centralism is 
from bureaucratic centralism on the one hand, 
and from anarchism on the other. The oppo- 
nents of centralism continually put forward 
autonomy and federation as a means of strug- 
gle against the uncertainties of centralism. As 
a matter of fact, democratic centralism in no 
way excludes autonomy, on the contrary it 
presupposes the necessity of it.” Democratic 
centralism is the means by which the masses 
can be organised under socialism; it forms the 
internal structure of freedom at the present 
stage of its development. The degree of freedom 
of the personality at any given period in so- 
cialist or communist construction depends on 
the concrete proportion in which democratism 
and centralism combine in inseparable unity. 

Any unjustified leaning, for instance, to- 
wards centralism is fraught with limitation of 
the initiative of rank-and-file workers, and the 
possiblity of subjectivism. “Experience shows,” 


4 V_I1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 207. 
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writes the Polish economist Jozef Pajestka, 
“that excessive predominance of the central 
viewpoint and the unconditional subordination 
to this viewpoint of all partial solutions (through 
administrative methods) give rise to neg- 
ative features. In particular, it tends to over- 
whelm the real social trends, stifles initiative 
instead of giving it free rein, and impedes the 
growth of the sense of responsibility. 

“To ensure unrestricted initiative in plan- 
ning a certain autonomy is needed for the 
various socio-economic trends.”! 

As for the trend opposed to centralism, the 
one towards democratism, when the latter has 
not been placed on a sufficiently reliable, 
scientific, organisational structure and has not 
been preceded by sufficient inculcation in the 
workers of the relevant habits for managing 
social affairs, it may give rise to anarchic trends 
and lead to a partial loss of control over social 
relations. In view of this, one of the basic 
problems in developing freedom under social- 
ism is to determine and maintain the correct 
proportion between democratism and central- 
ism according to the level of social development 
achieved. In substance, this is the main ques- 
tion in the political guidance of the new society. 

During the animated discussion in the world 
communist movement on questions of the per- 
sonality cult and subjectivism, some authors 
reduced the substance of these phenomena to 
an assessment of the features and behaviour 
of individual leaders. The attributing of all 
successes to certain individual leaders some- 


4 World Marxist Review, January 1966, No. 1, 
p. 22. 
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times gave place to the ascribing to them of all 
failures. The result was the same subjectivism, 
but, so to speak, inside out, and it did not 
guarantee against recurrence of some adverse 
phenomena. It is easy to understand why these 
questions worried all Communists and every 
conscious citizen in socialist society: there was 
awareness that the other side of undue exalta- 
tion of individuals and of their representation 
as the bearers of all the eminent creative po- 
tentialities is the depersonalisation of all others. 
Depersonalisation, always linked with belittling 
of the creative individuality of the rank and 
file, cannot fail to enter into conflict with 
freedom of the individual. 

In a principled criticism of this from the 
positions of Marxism-Leninism, one must not 
lay all irrational restrictions on democracy at 
the door of individuals only. There may be a 
possible accumulation of shortcomings in the 
strictly centralist organisation inevitable in the 
transition period from capitalism to socialism 
as the weapon of class struggle and of wars, 
and, being unable to remould itself in time, 
this sometimes persists after the eradication 
of many of the causes which gave rise to it. 
Restrictions on freedom of the personality may 
be connected with bourgeois survivals in those 
who lead and those who are led, as well as 
with the conditions in which world capitalism 
attempts to place the newborn socialist society. 
Subjectivism is not an organic defect nor even 
a feature of socialism, but an attribute of the 
legacy from the preceding formation which 
socialism cannot immediately get rid of. 

One of the requirements for scientific guid- 
ance of socialist society’s development is the 
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provision of conditions precluding decisions of 
a subjective nature, continual improvement of 
the forms of democratic centralism, scientific 
determination at each stage in the movement 
of centralisation measures and decentralisation 
measures in the management of the various 
spheres of social life. Since it is in principle 
not only impossible but even harmful to pro- 
gramme from a single centre the actions of every 
person, the work of all enterprises, and even 
to plan the whole of production, a controllable 
margin must be ensured for the operation of 
chance in the localities, and the possibility of 
chance decisions being imposed from the centre 
must be removed. In this sense, the sum-total 
of the measures carried out according to the 
decisions of the March and September 1965 
plenary meetings of the Central Committee 
and the Twenty-Third Congress of the C.P.S.U. 
are an experiment unique in its kind and hold- 
ing out great promise. 

The reorganisation of industrial production 
management in the European socialist coun- 
tries is proceeding along the same lines. In the 
Soviet Union, there has been a big reduction 
in the number of centrally planned targets; in 
the first place, the question has been raised of 
economic stimuli for management, direct con- 
tact is being arranged between producers and 
consumers through trade organisations. The 
actions of production workers are beginning to 
be directly determined by the law-governed 
social relations in which they are participants. 

The new proportion of democratism and 
centralism has not yet been finally determined, 
there is still searching and groping, but it is 
clear that democratism is growing. As for 
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centralism, it is concentrated in the key posi- 
tions which guarantee the socialist character 
of the social system in the U.S.S.R. Orientation 
towards independent action by workers and 
collectives is beginning to play a greater role. 
Society’s trust in them is growing, and at the 
same time their responsibility to society is being 
enhanced, these being two aspects of growing 
freedom. The German Marxist Gunther Séder 
is correct in writing: “The humanism of the 
new system of economic planning and manage- 
ment consists first and foremost in the fact 
that it helps to increase substantially man’s 
power over the economic process, so that con- 
ditions may thus be ensured for a considerable 
expansion of man’s freedom.””! 

Social interest is centring more and more 
on the creative personality of the man in the 
street, whose personality is undergoing stormy 
growth. Understanding of the basic economic 
law of socialism is becoming more and more 
universal: better account is beginning to be 
taken not only of the sum-total of physical 
and elementary cultural requirements, but also 
of each person’s need for independent search, 
for freedom, for creative action. 

The Soviet state is managed for the working 
people and by the working people. The period 
of transition from socialism to communism 
must see the solution of the problem of enlist- 
ing each and every citizen in the management 
of social affairs: 

by providing better and better material and 
cultural conditions of life for each working 
person; 


1 Einheit, No. 9, 1965, p. 17. 
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by improving the forms of the people's 
representation and the democratic principles of 
the Soviet electoral system; 

by extending the practice of nation-wide 
discussion of all major questions in communist 
construction and draft laws of the Soviet state; 

by extending in every possible way the 
people’s control over the activity of the govern- 
ing and managing bodies and raising its 
efficacy; 

by systematic renovation of the staff of lead- 
ing bodies, more and more consistent implem- 
entation of the electivity and accountability 
to the electors of leading workers in the state 
apparatus and public organisations, by gradually 
extending this principle to all leadership in 
state and public organisations. 

Such is the plan worked out by the Commu- 
nist Party for the further democratisation of the 
Soviet way of life. Its significance lies not only 
in more consistent implementation of the will 
of an increasing majority of the population, 
but also in the enlisting of that majority, of 
every citizen, in organisational work. It lies in 
bridging the gulf that formerly existed be- 
tween the “sphere of execution” and the “sphere 
of decision”. It lies in the disappearance of 
“purely” executive and “purely” administra- 
tive work, so that one and the other together 
will begin to be done by the same persons. 





IV. Transformation of Labour 
into the Primary Vital Need, 
the Highest 

Expression of Freedom 


The solution of the grandiose task of achiev- 
ing universal human freedom, by very reason 
of its universality, necessarily requires a long 
period of history. In 1918, when he drafted 
his concrete scientifically based plan for be- 
ginning socialist construction and polemised 
with those would-be socialists who expected 
“full” socialism to enter into force immediately 
after the victory of the revolution, Lenin 
wrote: “The reason why the present position 
seems peculiar to many of those who would 
like to be regarded as socialists is that they 
have been accustomed to contrasting capitalism 
with socialism abstractly, and that they pro- 
foundly put between the two the word ‘leap’ 
(some of them, recalling fragments of what 
they have read of Engels’s writings, still more 
profoundly add the phrase ‘leap from the 
Kingdom of necessity into the Kingdom of 
freedom’). The majority of these so-called so- 
cialists, who have ‘read in books’ about social- 
ism but who have never seriously thought over 
the matter, are unable to consider that by ‘leap’ 
the teachers of socialism meant turning-points 
on a world-historical scale, and that leaps of 
this kind extend over decades and even longer 
periods.””! 


{ V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 273. 
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It would be naive to assume that the problem 
of freedom and necessity will be resolved in 
one stroke. The revolution cannot ensure the 
immediate all-round emancipation of all work- 
ing people. Freedom develops most rapidly of 
all in the political field. In the economic sphere, 
the working class is the first to achieve a high 
degree of emancipation, the system of exploi- 
tation is relatively quickly removed in industry. 
The peasantry is at first partially freed from 
exploitation. In the transition period there is 
no longer a class of landowners, but there is 
exploitation of the proletarians and semi- 
proletarians in the countryside by the rural 
bourgeoisic. The peasantry achieves social 
emancipation level with that of the working class 
in the course of co-operation of individual ag- 
ricultural holdings, the organisation of large- 
scale agricultural production, the raising of its 
degree of socialisation, and the creation of the 
premises for transforming agricultural labour 
into a variety of industrial labour. 

When they have become socialist, the work- 
ing and peasant classes acquire social freedom, 
which, at the given stage, is the maximum 
possible given the productive forces, material 
resources and level of culture achieved by 
society. The conscious section of workers and 
peasants perceive the emancipation of the 
masses as their personal emancipation. The 
only ones not to perceive their own freedom 
are those who have not yet rid themselves of 
the survivals of private-property psychology. 
But there is another aspect which must not be 
underestimated. The main thing has been done, 
and more cannot be done at the given moment 
of this stage, but that does not mean that noth- 
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ing can be improved in the future. On the 
contrary: it is precisely then that exceptionally 
rapid and all-round development of freedom 
begins, since communism begins to develop on 
its own basis. 

Marxism-Leninism has always been against 
carrying any single stage of development to 
the point of the absolute. While Marxist 
philosophy recognises some phenomenon or 
other, some state of a whole which is eternally 
developing as a necessary consequence of pro- 
gressive change to which the entire world is 
subject, it also stresses the imperfection of the 
preceding stages compared with the following, 
of the present compared with the future which 
is emerging according to natural law. 

Socialist freedom, man’s greatest achieve- 
ment, is also subject to this general law, it must 
improve and become more universal as we 
advance towards communism. Under socialism 
we only begin to approach universal and com- 
plete freedom, and it is not the new system 
that is responsible for that relative imperfec- 
tion, but the legacy it has inherited from the 
past (first and foremost the limited level of 
development of the productive forces). The 
dictatorship of the working class carries out 
industrialisation and does everything possible 
to raise the level of production and the welfare 
of the population. But time is required for 
socially free labour to achieve a_ technically 
adequate form, and the fact that this task is 
not yet solved cannot fail to influence people’s 
attitude to labour. 

In the pre-capitalist period, the working 
man, society’s main productive force, fulfilled 
four functions: he was the main factor acting 
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on the object of labour through the instrument; 
he was the main source of energy (draught 
animals were also used in this capacity); he 
was the only regulator and controller of the 
production process; and he was the creator of 
new machines, consumer goods, works of art, 
etc. Individual labour required mainly the use 
of muscular strength and was largely physical 
(spiritual activity was the privilege of the rul- 
ing classes); as a consequence of its low prod- 
uctivity, its duration and the fierce exploitation, 
it developed human capacities in an excep- 
tionally one-sided manner. Although a certain 
amount of physical labour is useful and neces- 
sary for the normal development of the human 
organism, if a definite limit is exceeded it 
becomes exhausting and stultifying. The fact 
that the product was appropriated by the slave- 
owner or the feudal lord cultivated in the 
worker the attitude that work was a meaning- 
less waste of time and strength. 

The development of the instruments of la- 
bour under capitalism leads to the breaking 
down of the production process into a number 
of operations. First there comes the so-called 
working machine, which replaces man in his 
function of acting on the instrument and object 
of labour. Then he is replaced as the source 
of energy by the machine. He continues to 
control and service the machine. Property 
which is alien to the worker—the machine— 
is used for the benefit of the capitalist, with 
no concern as to how this affects the worker’s 
condition. Man does not determine the rhythm 
and intensity of work, it is imposed on him 
by the machine; the worker becomes its phys- 
ical and intellectual appendage. The machine 
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operates in respect of man as the material 
representative of capital; though it is the crea- 
ture of man’s hands, the product of his labour, 
it dictates to him the basic mode of his life- 
activity, symbolising the mastery of the product 
over man. Only in socialist production, where 
the rhythm of work does not exceed the nat- 
ural possibilities of the human organism and 
the nationally-owned means of production are 
a material assertion of man’s mastery over 
nature and social relations, is this enslave- 
ment of man by the thing eliminated for ever. 

The natural consummation of mechanisation 
is automation, the immediate prerequisite for 
which is conveyor production. The automaton 
carries out the first two functions and, besides, 
replaces man to a significant extent in his 
regulating and controlling function. This is 
all the more necessary as the type of work 
done by modern machines, their complicated 
interaction and high speeds, the increasing use 
of chemical processes and so on, are less and 
less subject to control by man’s sensory organs 
and require production to be provided besides 
with self-regulating devices. Automation leads, 
as a rule, to a sharp increase in labour 
productivity and a cut in human labour expen- 
diture. Under capitalism, automation makes the 
position of a number of categories of the 
proletariat precarious and lowers their living 
standards, even if it does not oust them 
altogether, thus swelling the reserve 
army of unemployed. Under _ socialism, 
when the right to work is guaranteed, 
such innovation compels the workers, on 
the one hand, to raise their general educational 
and professional standards in accordance with 
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the requirements of modern technology, and, 
on the other, stimulates workers freed from 
one field of production and transferred to 
another to master new professions, that is, it 
promotes their development in both cases. 

Automation is the future of social produc- 
tion, the general direction of technological prog- 
ress. Great importance attaches in our day to 
comprehensive mechanisation of labour-consum- 
ing processes, elimination of the discrepancy 
between the high degree of mechanisation of 
the basic operations and the low level of tech- 
nical provision for auxiliary work. It was not 
by chance that the Twenty-First Congress of 
the C.P.S.U. raised, and the Twenty-Second 
Congress confirmed, the task of eliminating 
strenuous physical labour. 

Why do socialism and strenuous physical 
labour not go together? The fact is that, when 
such labour goes on for seven hours, for exam- 
ple, it affects in different ways different people, 
who never have possessed and never will 
possess equal physical qualities. Exhaustion of 
the organism during work limits possibilities 
for satisfying spiritual requirements, raising the 
cultural level, taking part in social work, and 
so on. The fact that manual labour is unpro- 
ductive, uneconomical, exhausting and one-sided 
in its effects on the human personality calls 
for energetic measures to replace man’s living 
muscles by the machine’s steel ones. Besides, 
hard physical labour exceeding man’s strength 
may give rise to aversion towards work in 
general. Survivals of adverse psychological 
attitudes to work cannot be completely eradi- 
cated on the basis of manual labour alone. That 
is why the spark of the great initiative of 
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Communist subbotniks flares into the flame of 
struggle for communist labour only on the 
basis of highly developed socialist technology. 
Elimination of exploitation of man by man and 
of alienation of the process and product of la- 
bour as the social foundation of freedom is rein- 
forced by the growth and development of the 
production potential of socialist society, 
which presents entirely new demands on the 
workers. 

The working class inherits from capitalism 
not only hard, exhausting work, but also ex- 
clusion from any kind of intellectual activity, 
which was the privilege of the bourgeois intel- 
ligentsia and whose fruits went mostly to the 
propertied class. The antithesis between mental 
and physical work which exists under capitalism 
is reduced under socialism to a degree of 
substantial difference, which is also fated to 
disappear. 

Since technological progress (especially 
automated production) requires closely related 
operations to be combined, there is gradual 
elimination of the bounds of the former pro- 
fessions based on the old division of labour 
required by old techniques, and increasing 
universalisation of the worker in industrial 
and agricultural production within the limits 
of a given speciality. Typical in this respect 
is the Dneprodzerzhinsk coking and chemical 
plant, where more than 70 per cent of the 
workers had a second qualification as early 
as the beginning of the 1960s, and 
now many have three or four. This collective 
has achieved complete interchangeability, and 
this has led to a position where machines no 
longer stand idle. 
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The overstepping of the bounds of narrow 
specialisation in the sphere of physical labour 
and the changing of the workers and collective 
farmers into operatives with varied qualifica- 
tions cannot but lead to the development of 
technical thought and the introduction of el- 
ements of intellectual work into physical labour. 
Many authors cite as an example how the 
working day of a steel worker using modern 
equipment is divided: 3 per cent of his time 
is spent in analytic calculations, 7 per cent in 
preparing his working place, 50 per cent in 
controlling the production process, 20 per cent 
in carrying out technological process, 15 per 
cent in immediate labour operations, and 5 per 
cent in reckoning production. Such work re- 
quires all-round developed specialists capable of 
creatively understanding the process by which 
material values are produced in his field of 
work, and necessarily involves attempts to 
improve and rationalise technology, to perfect 
mechanisms and seek new sources of produc- 
tive capacity, more economical expenditure of 
materials, etc. The spiritual element of work 
is intensified and the creative cognitive interest 
of the worker is aroused and developed. Mus- 
cular tension is supplemented by the worker’s 
intellectual powers. The categories of “intel- 
lectual work” and “physical work” can no long- 
er even approximately reflect the features of 
the new harmonious form of labour that 
emerges from overcoming the two kinds of 
one-sidedness. 

This is still truer of the man working in 
automatic production. He is switched out of 
the general system of interacting mechanical 
devices and stands above it. The feeding-in 
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and replacement of rough casts and details, 
the regulation of the lathe and other phy- 
sical operations, which take up a fair amount 
of the bench-worker’s time, do not enter 
into the work of the automatic line operator. 
His work consists mainly in the _ intellec- 
tual operations of controlling, analysing causes 
of malfunctioning and adjusting a defi- 
nite section. The worker carries out functions 
formerly reserved for an engineer or techni- 
cian.! Work on automatic lines requires com- 
bination of the basic speciality with the qualifi- 
cations of fitter and electrician. At the Volta 
works, where rotors for electric motors are 
produced on automatic lines, adjusters inde- 
pendently tend to the power supply, do fitters’ 
work, preventive maintenance and cleaning. 
Mechanisation eases labour and gives the 
operator considerable possibilities for brain 
work. As a rule, there are more rationalisers 
among workers in automatic shops than among 
any others. The changing conditions of labour 
gradually do away with the limits between 
specialities in a given enterprise; the versatile 
worker now being formed is acquiring the 
ability to pass from one type of activity to 
another because of his experience and all-round 
qualification. The former professional narrow- 
ness which weighed down on the worker as an 
external necessity and excluded him from 
other forms of work is being replaced by pro- 


1 An automatic line adjuster spends 80.2 per cent of 
his time on intellectual operations. Adjusters and 
repair workers in automated production now make up 
8.34 per cent of the total number of workers. (Ot so- 
tsializma k kommunizmu, U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences 
Publishers, Moscow, 1962, pp. 303, 310.) 
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fessional and technical freedom in production, 
the relativity of which appears only outside 
a certain, sometimes rather extensive field of 
production, Freedom in the choice of occupa- 
tion according to one’s inclination is wide- 


ning. 
Translating into life the motto: “To do more 
today means to have more tomorrow” and 


asserting the Leninist collectivist principle: 
“All for one, and one for all” in relations 
between Soviet people, the best workers of so- 
cialist enterprises have put forward the slogan: 
“What the innovator does today the whole 
collective will do tomorrow!” The broad masses 
of the people increasingly feel the necessity of 
bringing laggards up to the level of advanced 
workers, of the normal development of human 
talent, solicitude to enable each one to con- ; 
tribute as much as possible to the common good 
and manifest his personality in the best possible 
way, as the conditions for the modern advance 
in science and technology arising from the very 
nature of the socialist system. The social form 
in which this mass conscience unites with mass 
action 1s socialist emulation, the movement for 
the communist attitude to labour. It is here 
that cognised necessity is actively mastered, 
that freedom is made a reality. 

Can labour become an attractive occupation 
for the majority of the population? Some people 
answer this question in the negative; others 
affirm that it is not the case for all labour. 
There must remain, the sceptics say, some 
kinds of work which, by their very essence, 
evoke aversion in man. It is said that antipathy 
to labour (“alienation of labour”) due not to 
social conditions, but to particular features of 
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the object of work, the technology, and other 
factors, will remain. This means that there will 
still be a certain element of lack of freedom, 
since labour will not always be free activity 
of the free individual. 

The first methodological weakness of this 
point of view is that it admits that the division 
of labour will remain invariable as it is today, 
that there will be no change in the technical 
equipment for “dirty” work, and ignores the 
changes taking place in man’s attitude to 
labour. 

The fact is that “unpleasant” forms of work 
will cease to be the professional occupation of 
certain groups of people. The overcoming of 
the substantial differences between mental and 
physical, organisational and executive, creative 
and mechanical work, and the simultaneous 
cutting down of the necessary working time 
will allow development of man’s natural dis- 
positions and the use of the time freed for 
other forms of useful activity particularly 
attractive to the individual in question. 

Improvement of communal and household 
equipment, which makes any kind of unqual- 
ified work easier, allows it to be done by any- 
body, eliminates all the elements which are 
disagreeable for a person of culture and cuts 
to a minimum the time necessary to perform 
it, 

Lastly, it is logical to expect that under 
communism such work, if it still exists, will 
be performed by all members of society. We 
already have an example of the relevant forms 
of social work in self-service at public catering 
and educational institutions, hostels, etc. Given 
the necessary instruction of the population, 
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the availability of sufficient equipment and 
proper organisation, this “unpleasant” work 
will fall in small doses to the lot of each mem- 
ber of society, will become a habit (like that 
of sewing on a button, cleaning shoes, ironing 
clothes) and will not evoke aversion in anyone. 
If this kind of work is well organised, it takes 
but a few hours of each one’s time every month 
and causes no unpleasantness. 

Labour is destined to become a passion. For 
that it must be rational, useful, socially neces- 
sary and recognised as such by society; it must 
serve also as a means of individual self-expres- 
sion, self-assertion of the worker as a person- 
ality. Being a passion, it must be free from 
any self-interested considerations, have its own 
fascination, an internal force of attraction 
proper to labour alone. 

But it is easy to say “must”. It is more 
difficult to ascertain whether it will be so in 
fact. 

The combination of intellectual and physical 
labour in every worker’s activity which will 
take place towards the end of the communist 
construction period is the first premise for the 
transformation of the bulk of labour operations 
performed by man into creative activity, always 
involving intellectual searching, and requiring 
knowledge and know-how. In order to create, 
man must oblige his brain to work. But that 
is not the whole problem. 

Specialists investigating this question are 
faced with another task, that of finding out 
which kind of intellectual work—creative or 
mechanical—manual workers take part in when 
they are freed from hard manual and unqual- 
ified labour operations. There are cases in 
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automated production when, given a minimum 
of manual operations and a maximum of brain 
work, mechanical work (no longer physical, 
but intellectual) séill predominates. Here man 
carries out the function of regulating and con- 
trolling production (as we know, he is freed 
earlier from the functions of acting on the ob- 
ject of labour through the intermediary of the 
instruments of labour and of providing the 
main source of energy), which requires great 
concentration of attention and combined au- 
tomatic reactions to the readings of instruments. 
Before becoming communist labour in the full 
sense of the word, such work must undergo 
considerable technological changes. 
Technological progress also shows another 
tendency, which, in the end, will take the 
upper hand: the further introduction of con- 
tinually improved techniques, including self- 
regulating devices, all sorts of cybernetic ma- 
chines and others capable of carrying out the 
kind of intellectual work which can be pro- 
grammed, is relieving man of the tasks he can 
successfully leave to devices adapted for this 
purpose. The scale of the worker’s activity 
thus widens and narrows at the same time, 
man can manage an increasing number of 
technological processes indirectly by controlling 
“intelligent” self-regulating machines. That is 
one aspect. On the other hand, the waste of 
man’s physical and nervous energy for a mass 
of operations that can be performed for him 
by machines, is decreasing and will continue 
to do so. Man is increasingly concentrating 
his attention on the labour spheres in which 
he is really irreplaceable, in the fourth in order 
but now the first and dominating function of 
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creating new models of machines, consumer 
articles, works of art, social and organisational 
forms of community life, and so on. 

It is an absolutely ill-considered opinion 
that electronic computing and control machines 
will bring about a depreciation of human 
labour; the idea of creating a machine more 
intelligent than its creator is contrary to the 
scientific principle that the processes which take 
place in the human mind are on a qualitatively 
higher level than those going on in computer 
devices. One cannot compare incomparable 
things—a_ device whose work is_ strictly 
formalised, and human activity, which is 
creative. 

Of course, a machine can “excel” man (that 
is what it was made for) in volume and speed 
of performing the mechanical functions of 
intellectual work. But that excelling is only 
relative. The machine’s “memory” and _ the 
operations it performs are limited to the pos- 
sibilities given it by man. Creatively thinking 
man cannot be “copied”, still less excelled, 
by any automat. Only man, it stands to reason, 
can, with the help and on the basis of already 
acquired technical potential, create new mod- 
ern machines and be the constant motive force 
behind technological progress. 

The attempts of bourgeois sociologists to use 
the achievements of modern technique, especial - 
ly cybernetics, as a proof of the future ruination 
of labour, and the philistine dreams of a happy 
deliverance from labour and abandoned plung- 
ing into wasteful consumption are utopian 
and reactionary. “Communist society, which 
is based on highly organised production and 
advanced technology, alters the character of 
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work, but it does not release the members of 
society from work. It will by no means be a 
society of anarchy, idleness and inactivity... 
labour will no longer be a mere source of 
livelihood—it will be a genuinely creative 
process and a source of joy.”! 

It follows that the combination of intellectual 
and physical labour will not do away with all 
problems. There is another question: mechan- 
isation and the gradual diminishing of the 
amount of mechanical intellectual labour per- 
formed immediately by man, its rational dis- 
tribution among the members of society. Only 
the solution of this problem for the whole of 
society will give everybody access to creativity 
in the direct and elevated sense of the word. 
Following the disappearance of the intelligen- 
tsia as a particular social stratum, the substan- 
tial differences between creative and uncreative 
labour will be overcome, although the “level” 
of creativity and the creative contribution of 
people with various abilities will differ accord- 
ing to the degree of all-round development 
and the talents of every member of communist 
society. The “inequality” which will still re- 
main will be a personal one, all social elements 
will disappear from it. So that an ambitious 
individual who does not succeed in becoming 
an Einstein will only have himself to blame. 
It will be simply impossible to throw the blame 
on any impersonal “social conditions”: such 
accusations will be just too absurd. 


1 The Road to Communism, p. 511. 
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“Just as the savage must wrestle with 
Nature to satisfy his wants, to maintain and 
reproduce life, so must civilised man, and he 
must do so in all social formations and under all 
possible modes of production. With his devel- 
opment this realm of physical necessity expands 
as a result of his wants; but, at the same time, 
the forces of production which satisfy these 
wants also increase.”! This profound remark 
by Marx confirms the specific features of neces- 
sity as opposed to human freedom. 

The development of production inevitably 
leads to extension of the sphere of social prac- 
tice and to the inclusion of a growing number 
of objects of nature in human labour. Besides 
growth of man’s mastery over separate parts 
of his environment, there is an increase in the 
mass of problems connected with laws which 
have already been revealed but not yet fully 
cognised or mastered. The inclusion of more 
and more objects of nature in human practice 
leads to the opposite processes of growth of 
freedom and expansion of the necessity facing 
man. The more man knows nature, the more 
he must master it and the more the unknown 
becomes an object of cognition. When we speak 
of necessity and freedom, the category of ne- 
cessity is not only a reflection of attributes com- 
mon to all phenomena of the material world, 
it is also the predicate of human practice which 
is being constantly enriched. In this it differs, 
as a more concrete category from necessity 
analysed in a pair with chance. Freedom is the 
opposite of necessity in determining practice 
and the main content of that practice is social 


1 Marx, Capital, Vol. LI, Moscow, 1966, p. 820. 
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labour: the correlation between these two 
aspects at different periods characterises the 
state of development of this or that society. 

The natural requirements of man’s animal 
ancestors preceded the appearance of labour 
and production which they called forth. The 
biological inadequacy of the species of ape 
from which man originated forced it to “seek” 
other ways of securing its means of subsistence. 
The primitive production which arose with the 
transition to labour and the ape’s transforma- 
tion into man decisively changed the require- 
ments. By creating consumer objects, it formed 
and developed man’s demands, and_ that 
in turn gave a new impetus to development of 
production. This interaction is endless as long 
as society exists. 

Requirements are not subjective in them- 
selves. They can be considered as such only by 
one who makes no distinction between the 
objectively existing requirements of the human 
and social organisms and the reflection of those 
requirements in the human mind. The former 
do not depend on the consciousness or will 
of the individual or society and must be taken 
into account as a natural law: the conscious- 
ness of requirements is secondary and subjec- 
tive, like the reflection of any other fact in the 
human brain. When we speak of freedom as 
mastery over necessity and one’s own and 
surrounding nature, we must include in neces- 
sity also objective social requirements, for there 
is no difference between man’s need to feed 
himself, to protect himself against cold, to work, 
and so on, and any other necessity. It is a law 
of “human nature”, an objectively inevitable 
phenomenon which must be taken into practi- 
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cal consideration. One can therefore understand 
why Marx links development of production, and 
hence widening of man’s requirements, with 
extension of the realm of natural necessity. 
Freedom must therefore also be connected with 
the “bridling” of requirements, mastery over 
them, the achievement of relative independ- 
ence of them in human activity, an independence 
which exists only when their increase is ex- 
ceeded by increasing production. 

In the epoch of the primitive commune, man 
had one main task—to sustain his physical 
subsistence. It cannot be maintained that the 
productive forces did not develop or require- 
ments did not grow in that epoch. But the 
peculiarity of those changes was that the level 
of development of the productive forces, the 
growth of the productive capacity of the tribal 
community—the best indicator of the degree 
to which man is master over nature—was 
always balanced by a corresponding growth of 
requirements. Society produced nothing “sur- 
plus” not directly consumed by its members. 

The leap to relative freedom took place when 
the production potential allowed the level of 
social consumption to be exceeded, thus creat- 
ing a certain surplus, a remainder, allowed 
“over-production”. But this leap to freedom 
was also a leap to the realm of social enslave- 
ment, since the very progress in production 
gave rise to exploitative alienation of labour 
and a parasitic class which appropriated not 
only the instruments, objects and product of 
labour, but the producer himself too. What- 
ever forms antagonistic society subsequently 
took, there invariably operated in it the general 
rule that the mass of the population was de- 
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prived of part of the product it produced which 
could have made it independent of its own 
requirements, that is, weakened its domination 
by necessity. Reproduction of the workers’ needs 
was the indispensable condition for reproduc- 
tion of the exploitative relations and the lack of 
freedom of the majority of society’s members. 

Conversely, we are brought to the already 
familiar proposition: lack of freedom can be 
done away with only by eliminating the repro- 
duction of exploitative relations in one field 
of the economy after the other, by stopping 
reproduction of the workers’ needs. This is 
the beginning of the kingdom of freedom, but 
not its consummation. Freedom in its universal 
meaning is not achieved overnight. It goes 
through a long process of development which 
is the process of its expanded reproduction on 
a social scale, freedom’s penetration into all 
the pores of social life. It presupposes not only 
the elimination of exploitation of other people’s 
work, although that is the cornerstone of free- 
dom, but also a steady rise in the welfare of 
all socialist society's members. “The aim of 
socialism,” says the Programme of the C.P.8.U., 
“ds to meet the growing material and cultural 
requirements of the people ever more fully by 
continuously developing and improving social 
production.”! 

When dealing with the question of require- 
ments in connection with the problem of free- 
dom, one must not fail to pose the immensely 
important question of the need to work, although 
we have not yet a comprehensive idea of the 
place of labour among man’s other require- 





1 The Road to Communism, p. 460. 
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ments. Even in scientific literature the opinion 
is expressed that labour as a requirement may 
be inherent only in the future man of commu- 
nist society; one must not separate the ideal 
from reality or conceal the new that is born 
every day in the conditions of socialist reality. 
Labour is even now to a certain degree a re- 
quirement for people in socialist society, only 
that requirement has not yet received the gen- 
eral and profound development that it will 
receive under communism. Moreover, in the 
simpler form of love of work it exists even in 
antagonistic society. 

Since initially it was not a requirement, but 
a means of obtaining what was necessary to 
satisfy the animal requirements of man’s remote 
ancestors, labour was the basis of social life. 
It gradually acquired the significance of a de- 
terminant factor in the transition to a qualita- 
tively higher form of existence of living nature. 
Man’s requirements, animal by origin, acquired 
a social form, there appeared requirements of 
a new kind arising exclusively from the social 
environment. We can conventionally regard 
as a precursor of the requirement of labour the 
humanly transformed need of the organism 
for physical exercise, for a definite period of 
activity. But that is only the premise, the phys- 
iological basis of the future developed social 
requirement, which it resembles no more than 
pithecanthropus resembled modern man. 

With the division of labour into intellectual 
and physical and the stratification of society into 
classes, one of which initially monopolised all 
intellectual activity, labour became a require- 
ment for a small number of creative workers— 
orators, gencrals, scientists, poets, artists, 
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architects, musicians, and so on. But from this 
it must not be concluded that the creative re- 
quirement is not inherent in the broad masses 
of the people. Anonymous talents erected pyra- 
mids and temples, created models of national 
architecture, diverted rivers, composed songs 
which went from singer to singer, created 
popular melodies. Love for work is cultivated 
by the working people’s whole way of life. 
If labour had not been at least to a small 
degree a requirement under the slave-holding 
system, serfdom and capitalism, it would be 
impossible to explain the appearance of genu- 
ine masterpieces of folk art, inventions of self- 
taught masters and the artistry displayed in 
their speciality by folk craftsmen who have 
become legendary. 

In his short story Kastryuk, the Russian 
writer Ivan Bunin describes how an old peas- 
ant felt when, for the first time in his life, 
he remained at home like an old man, ill all 
the early spring, and did not see the villagers 
go out to the first work in the fields. His son, 
leaving with the others, told him to look after 
the house and his granddaughter and said: 

“*Yours is an old man’s life now, old fel- 
low. And there’s nothing to worry about, it 
only seems nice to bend your back over the 
fields.’ 

‘““*Aye, of course, the old man mumbled 
mechanically. 

“When his son had gone, he went to the 
shed, moved the water-cart, looking for some- 
thing to do. He swept up the flour in the 
granary, then chopped here and there with his 
axe. Then he sat down and began to clean his 
pipe. 
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“And all the time he grumbled: 
“ “Just lie ill a while and everything gets 
out of hand. When I die it'll all go to the 
dogs.’ 
“Sometimes he tried to cheer himself. ‘That’s 
it! he would say, earnestly as though talking 
to somebody. But then he would shrug his 
shoulders: “The devil knows, you were all right 
as long as you could work... .’ 
“He began to sing an old song of spring- 
tine, remembering when he was his own master, 
when he worked himself and was young and 
gay. And he patted his granddaughter’s head 
and recalled what he had sown at this time 
in such and such a year and who had worked 
with him in the fields... .” 
Here we have a whole scale of emotions all 
connected with the profound habit of work 
that has become a part of man’s psychology, 
the need to work, developed over years and 
now unable to find anything to satisfy it. The 
peasant’s toil is backbreaking, but enforced | 
idleness is worse. We cannot put this down | 
to greed or to any property interest, it is some- | 
thing different, pure and lofty. It is what Lenin | 
called the soul of the toiler, which socialism, | 
rooting out and destroying egoistic private- | 
property features, is called on to develop. | 
When we think carefully over this problem, 
we naturally come to two interconnected ques- | 
tions: first, how can one reconcile the assertion 
that labour appears as a requirement, even 
in antagonistic society, with the well-known 
thesis that the latter, by virtue of the dominant 
alienation of labour, can only instil aversion 
for labour? Second, if the requirement of la- 
bour existed before socialism, why do Commu- 
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nists consider its development as a task of the 
present and the future? 

There is indeed a contradiction here. The 
worker’s attitude to labour cannot be only 
adverse because of the character of his life- 
activity. His working life promotes the incul- 
cation in his psychology of a favourable atti- 
tude to useful activity, teaches him to under- 
stand the worth of labour and to see it as the 
meaning of his life. In history it is the worker 
and the peasant, not the capitalist and the land- 
owner, who most display their creative human 
essence. The formation in man of the require- 
ment of labour is therefore a general sociolog- 
ical tendency. In antagonism to this tendency 
is the historically determined character of la- 
bour in class society, which makes the main 
form of their life-activity repulsive to people, 
repressing the creative urge growing in them. 
Of these mutually exclusive factors, the eco- 
nomic one is always preponderant: the produc- 
tion relations of domination and subjection, 
giving rise to aversion for compulsory labour 
for the exploiters, call forth aversion for la- 
bour in general. Lack of freedom in these con- 
ditions consists in the repression of the social 
requirement which is most essential in man, 
the requirement of labour activity. 

The theoretical exercises of bourgeois so- 
ciologists are often aimed at casting doubt on 
labour’s transformation into the first vital 
requirement during the transition to the second 
phase of communist society and proving that 
it is altogether impossible for such a require- 
ment to develop in man. But that is obviously 
a thankless exertion. The requirement of labour 
is by no means a new phenomenon allegedly 
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invented by the Communists; it is as old as 
culture. It was always expressed in the creative 
inspiration of the man who produced something 
new. In class society, this requirement is not 
displayed by many, the social conditions for 
its development are lacking. Socialism and com- 
munism make it the property of all. In antago- 
nist society, the requirement of labour is dis- 
played only occasionally and is not typical of 
any of its social forms; under communism, it 
will become a mass feature and will be a so- 
cial characteristic of work for society. It is not 
the aim of communism to impose on man 
features or requirements which are alien to 
his nature, but, on the contrary, to provide the 
most favourable conditions for human nature’s 
fullest manifestation and improvement. 

Man’s attitude to labour is concentrated 
most vividly in the more or less conscious 
interest which moves him in the process of 
useful activity. 

It is obvious that the primary interest is in 
a greater quantity of products, an interest dic- 
tated by the natural requirements of a man and 
his family, the requirements of the collective. 
In the pre-socialist formations, labour has, as 
a rule, the social content of being the source of 
the means of subsistence, that is, its main role 
is to satisfy other requirements than the re- 
quirement of labour. Two circumstances prevent 
its transformation into a requirement; they are: 
first, alienation of the bulk of the product in 
favour of whoever owns the means of produc- 
tion and miserable provision for the worker’s 
own needs, which, on the one hand, makes la- 
bour repulsive to the worker and, on the other, 
compels him to work till he is exhausted; sec- 
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ond, the fact that the worker is saddled with 
all the hard, exhausting physical labour. As a 
rule, the exploiters appropriate the blessings 
of science and culture, artificially limiting the 
spiritual development of the exploited. Exhaust- 
ing labour, almost void of any creative and 
spiritual element, cannot rouse any deep interest 
of the worker and still less become a developed 
requirement. Hence it is understandable why 
economic stimuli, the desire to earn, are 
decisively predominant and generally reduce 
to nil any moral or other interest in the results 
of work. The desire for wealth arising from 
fear of material need and the mercantile spirit 
of bourgeois society kills man’s best qualities, 
makes conscience and talent venal and enters 
into conflict with the creative attitude to la- 
bour. The absolute predominance of material 
stimuli proves the absence of economic freedom, 
since it is evident that labour is not indepen- 
dent, is not the free expression of man’s ver- 
satile capacities, has no independent signifi- 
cance as the essence of man’s life. Man is 
oppressed by economic necessity which he has 
often not cognised and not mastered. 

“In fact, the realm of freedom actually be- 
gins only where labour which is determined 
by necessity and mundane considerations ceases; 
thus in the very nature of things it lies 
beyond the sphere of actual material produc- 
tion.”! This proposition of Marx contains all 
the essence of the problem of freedom. The 
kingdom of freedom, according to Marx, be- 
gins only where and when man works not for 
the sake of earning, not only because of need, 


1 Marx, Capital, Vol. HI, p. 820. 
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not only in expectation of a definite material 
gain. 

“Mundane considerations” mean necessity, 
independent of man and dominating him, 
which, under socialism, loses the monopoly 
influence over labour which is proper to it under 
capitalism and is inevitably supplemented by 
the emergence of internal considerations, the 
personal conviction that labour is necessary, 
irrespective of the reward. A moral leap takes 
place in the direction of labour’s transformation 
into a need, a leap “beyond the sphere of actual 
material production”. Such is the true meaning 
of Marx’s words, which are sometimes cited 
in support of false conceptions according to 
which freedom only begins where material 
production ends, that is, beyond the sphere of 
social labour. 

Preaching of the necessity for the withering 
away of labour, that is, the form of life-activ- 
ity without which there is no man, is absurd 
and a complete distortion of the Marxist view 
of freedom. Such an idea of communism is 
typical of people who are spiritually poverty- 
stricken, philistines and parasites. The kingdom 
of freedom is not emergence beyond the limits 
of material production, it is the appearance 
and universal spread among workers engaged 
in material production of such stimuli as 
are not dictated by need or purely utilitarian 
interest. 

It would be incorrect to oppose, on this ba- 
sis, moral stimuli to material ones. The mag- 
nificent revolutionary enthusiasm which was 
manifested with such force in Russia during 
the Communist subbotniks at the dawn of 
socialist construction expressed an unselfish atti- 
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tude to labour, selfless accomplishment of pro- 
letarian duty. The people personally did not 
receive anything. In this sense, they were 
inspired to their selfless labour by an idea, 
devotion to the cause of the working class. As 
individuals, the participants in the subbotniks 
were guided by revolutionary, moral incentives. 
But that is only from the individual point of 
view. As a collective they were materially 
interested in the results of their labour, for 
example in the repaired locomotives which 
were so necessary (and materially necessary) 
for the young Soviet Republic. It is clear that 
if the individual is guided only by moral mo- 
tives, that does not cancel the material interest 
of the collective in the results of his activity. 
An individual may not demand any profit, any 
earning for himself, and yet be interested in 
the success of the common cause. Such a stimu- 
lus is defined as spiritual. But if it is a question 
of a collective of conscious individuals, the 
stimuli, spiritual for each one of them, can, in 
their aggregate, constitute a collective material 
interest. This excludes the conception of indi- 
vidual motives as purely moral, for indirectly 
they are determined by the material interests 
of the collective which gave rise to them and 
which are influenced by the moral motives 
guiding their real bearers, the individuals. 
Economic policy cannot be based only on the 
enthusiasm of the masses. It must be remem- 
bered that the masses consist of living people 
with their needs, their definite habits (and 
shortcomings), of individuals who, no matter 
how conscious they are (and the degree of 
their consciousness may vary considerably), 
cannot ignore certain personal needs. Besides 
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(and this is a thing which must not be forgot- 
ten), there are certain people who still work 
only to earn; mainly because of subjective 
causes, the moral stimuli to work have not taken 
the place they deserve in their lives, and there- 
fore such people, even though they may be 
good workers, think in categories of the narrow 
family world, often consoling themselves with 
the thought that real life will begin when they 
retire on pension. Realistically assessing such 
possibilities, Lenin recommended the develop- 
ment of socialist production without relying 
directly on enthusiasm, but aided by the en- 
thusiasm engendered by the great revolution on 
the basis of personal interest, personal 
incentive.! He taught the Communists to work 
with people as they are. His historical recom- 
mendations have become the guideline of the 
C.P.S.U. in the distribution of material and 
spiritual values. The Party has always fought 
against violations of the principle of personal 
incentive and has underlined the necessity of 
skilfully combining it with daily organisational 
and educational work. 

Under socialism there are three kinds of 
personal economic interest: (1) personal interest 
in the results of work in a socialist enterprise 
(in a collective economy) within the law of 
distribution according to labour; (2) interest in 
the effectiveness of an individual auxiliary 
economy; and (3) self-interested, profiteering, 
private-enterprise and other interests, which 
have no broad social foundation in socialist 
society. The first, socialist in its internal es- 
sence, is antagonistic towards the third, which 


1 V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 33, p. 58. 
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unfortunately thrives on the difficulties and 
contradictions of growth. Only hopeless dog- 
matists and utopians who cannot distinguish 
between these really different forms of 
material interest can oppose socialist personal 
material incentive, thus harming the cause of 
socialist construction! 

One cannot describe as free labour that which 
is entirely determined by personal material 
interest of the second, not to speak of the third 
kind. It is a faint shadow of labour in indi- 
vidual economy or a capitalist enterprise and 
makes the worker a slave of his own require- 
ments. Surviving because of the subjective lack 
of understanding of the new content of social 
labour on the part of members of socialist so- 
ciety who pursue narrow selfish aims, it main- 
tains elements of lack of freedom and separates 
man from the collective, places him among 


1 The absurdity of the allegations that the principle 
of material stimulation leads to seeking for personal 
gain, money-grabbing, the desire for enrichment, growth 
of bourgeois individualism can be proved by the ex- 
ample of the Moscow Spetzstanok, Stankoagregat and 
grinding-machine works. According to figures collected at 
these works by members of the sociology laboratory 
of Moscow University’s philosophy department, 
I. M. Blinov, O. A. Kubrakov and R. D. Yashina, in 
January-February 1964, earnings occupied sixth place 
among the conditions which the workers considered 
as attractive in work there, on a par with chances of 
raising their qualifications and after such things as 
good relations with fellow-workers, convenient shifts, 
varied work, jobs requiring know-how, and importance 
of output.... Among working conditions which did not 
satisfy workers, earnings came fourth, alongside hard 
physical work (1/5 of total). Observation and calcula- 
tion proved that collective interest in fulfilling the plan 
and producing goods for the national economy came 
before earnings at all three works. 
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the profiteers and plunderers of social property, 
fosters in him the psychology of a private owner 
who is not averse to living on others. To make 
these people free requires educational meas- 
ures, including compulsion to take part in social- 
ly useful work, which here operates as a factor 
of emancipation. 

Contemporary anti-Communists compare the 
position of worker in a socialist enterprise 
with that of worker under capitalism, and come 
to the false conclusion that man works for 
wages in both, therefore socialism contains 
nothing new in comparison with capitalism. 
Despite the formal resemblance—in socialist 
distribution according to labour “the same 
principle prevails as in the exchange of com- 
modity-equivalents: a given amount of labour 
in one form is exchanged for an equal amount 
of labour in another form’’,’—there is a differ- 
ence of principle in content. Marx foresaw the 
formation in socialist society of constantly 
increasing funds “for the common satisfaction 
of needs, such as schools, health services, etc.”’,? 
which are a form of distribution of material 
and spiritual values, no longer according to 
labour, but independently of each individual’s 
labour contribution to production. It is in the 
nature of socialism that since the very first 
days of its existence labour has no longer 
been activity determined only by “necessity 
and mundane considerations”. Unlike the sit- 
uation under capitalism, where consumption 
by the proletarian is limited by the level of 
his wage, which approximately corresponds to 


4 Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. IJ, p. 23. 
2 Ihid., p. 22. 
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but never exceeds the value of his labour power, 
under socialism a basically different relation 
is established between the quantity of labour 
and the consumption of the product, and value 
itself ceases to play any decisive role in this 
respect. Under socialism, personal labour has 
not yet ceased, but is already ceasing to be 
dictated by consumption. That is why the 
kingdom of freedom already begins under 
socialism. 

The principle of equal pay for equal labour 
and of distribution according to labour which 
is dominant under socialism is sometimes under- 
stood in an absolute sense, although, as 
communism draws nearer, it is increasingly 
combined with qualitatively new distribution. 
In Soviet society there are two kinds of distri- 
bution: 

1. Wages (for factory and office workers) 
or payment of work-days (for collective farm- 
ers) directly depending on the quality and 
quantity of the product turned out and fulfill- 
ing the role of material stimulus to work. The 
C.P.S.U. proceeds from the Leninist principle 
that communist construction must rely on the 
principle of material incentive. Payment accord- 
ing to labour will remain the principal source 
for satisfying the material and spiritual require- 
ments of the working people for a long time 
while the foundations of communist society 
are being built. 

2. There is a second way of improving the 
welfare of the working people, providing better 
living conditions for the whole of society and 
for every man by free satisfaction of require- 
ments, and this way is nearer to the communist 
way. It includes provision of well-appointed 
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housing, organisation of public catering, im- 
provement of communal services, expansion of 
the system of child-care establishments, im- 
provement of education, organisation of leisure 
and medical services for the population and the 
building of cultural institutions, all at the 
expence of the state. 

Distribution was never in itself the leading 
or determinant factor in economic life. In all 
cases it is derivative and expresses the specific 
and communist features of socialist social 
ownership; it is the result of the development 
of production, although it can stimulate or 
delay it. It is therefore pertinent to ask 
whether the twofold content of distribution 
under socialism reflects at the same time some 
deeper features of social labour. 

Society will go over completely to distribu- 
tion according to needs when labour has been 
transformed into man’s first vital need. We 
are faced by a two-sided process: a change in 
the character of distribution follows from and 
tangibly reveals a change in the character of 
labour. The free provision of the population 
with a part of, and under communism ll, 
the products they require must correspond 
to the degree to which the need of labour is 
developed. 

We have already said that the need of pur- 
poseful, socially useful activity and freedom 
and independence of that activity will be a 
specific feature of labour under communism. 
Before the revolution, the shoots of this require- 
ment, the habit of labour and love for labour, 
were trampled and repressed in the masses by 
the system of oppression and plundering of 
the working people. The socialist revolution 
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removed this obstacle and called forth a wave 
of unprecedented labour enthusiasm among the 
people who had at last come to know the joy 
of free, emancipated labour for themselves. 
The Communist Party took into consideration 
the necessity for measures aimed at consolidat- 
ing this requirement, measures directed at first 
towards elaborating and strengthening the new 
labour discipline and overcoming people’s past 
psychological alienation from labour. 

In the U.S.S.R. there is a gradual moulding 
of a new man embodying in his actions the 
leading trends, the basic direction in which 
society is developing. Even now labour has 
become for many Soviet people not merely a 
means of earning, but a social vocation, a 
moral duty. 

When a weaver who had recently taken up 
work at the Bryansk worsted combine, desiring 
to demonstrate his success, told fitter M. Gridin 
that he was already fulfilling one and a half 
quotas, the reaction of the latter was somewhat 
unusual. He said the quota was too low. “It is 
your business to establish it, to call the man 
in charge of quotas and tell him where he has 
gone wrong in timing,” he said, to the shame 
of the young worker, who had thought it 
convenient to earn easy money with faked 
working quotas. 

Highly productive work has become the rule 
in the brigade of V. Trutnev at the Astrakhan 
locomotive repair shop. The turners of the 
brigade shattered all the calculations of the 
planners. Their motto is: ‘““The foremost worker 
is not he who overtakes others, but the one 
who leads others forward!” The brigade has 
asked the management to raise the present 
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quotas by ten per cent. It was supported at the 
locomotive repair shop by many brigades. 
The workers themselves fix and raise their 
working quotas. This fact has outstanding 
social significance, profound social meaning. It 
perfectly reflects all the richness of the new la- 
bour relations, which are unthinkable from the 
position of capitalist alienation of labour but 
natural for the emerging communist formation. 
Does not the work of those who raise their 
own quotas, the labour of progressive workers 
show a growth in the need of labour? Here 
we are indeed approaching one of the numerous 
points where labour dictated by necessity and 
mundane considerations ceases and freedom 
begins. The same is proved by the keen longing 
for work experienced by most pensioners. 
Labour as a need ceases to be dependent on 
any secondary considerations, its necessity is 
dictated by the desire to be useful to society, 
the natural self-assertion of a highly-developed 
personality. Labour as a need, like freedom, is 
called “a necessity recognised by one and all” 
in the Programme of the C.P.S.U.! This brings 
out the profound interconnection between the 
transformation of labour into the first vital 
need and the leap from the kingdom of neces- 
sity into the kingdom of freedom. Freedom, 
according to Marxism, is freedom of activity, 
that is, first and foremost of labour. It finds its 
most consummate embodiment in the developed 
requirement of labour, that is, the inner, con- 
scious, not imposed from without, incentive to 
useful activity. 
In the process of its development in socialist 


4 The Road to Communism, p. 509. 
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production, the need of labour passes through 
two phases and takes two forms. The first plays 
the dominant role in the early stages of social- 
ist construction. It is based mainly on the 
working people's inner conviction of the neces- 
sity to perform some work, irrespective of its 
character. Seeing labour for the happiness of 
the people as their personal revolutionary duty, 
Communist and Young Communist League 
members, the best representatives of the Soviet 
people, performed the hardest and most ex- 
hausting work, accepted sacrifices and privations 
and thus found their supreme moral satisfaction, 
The need of labour based on inner conviction 
that the cause of communism is the right one, 
was, is, and always will be one of the basic 
factors of Soviet people’s labour enthusiasm. 

In the course of communist construction, this 
first form of the need of labour grows into 
the second, the basis of which is also a change 
in the concrete content of labour, which is 
transformed into a creative process. 

A distinction must be made between a cre- 
ative attitude to labour and the creative char- 
acter of labour. There are forms of labour 
which do not require a complex combination 
of thought and muscular work (eg., the 
work of stevedores, power-hammer operators, 
monotonous wearisome accounting and office 
work). Such labour is a mechanical function 
and is not in itself creative, but it may become 
a need for a man who derives high moral 
stimulus not immediately from the given kind 
of work, but from communist ideology, from 
his certitude that the cause of communism 
will triumph. A creative attitude to this 
kind of labour is a_ sign that it has 
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acquired a new quality, that besides the basic, 
mechanical operations, man, in the interest of 
the cause, is beginning to fulfil the functions 
of organiser, inventor, designer, and is going 
on to a more complicated kind of activity. Such 
a kind of work derives a special colouring from 
the aim for which it is performed. Participation 
in the building of communist society, for 
instance, in any sphere, whatever the concrete 
content of the work, becomes social creativity. 

On the other side, there is properly creative 
work, which by its very nature brings into ac- 
tion and interaction both intellectual and phys- 
ical abilities. The content of labour itself 
does not guarantee against the possibility of 
its being degraded by individual unconscien- 
tious workers to the level of a thoughtless trade. 
But immunity to this can also be achieved: 
such a disease does not attack creative workers 
who seek constantly to raise their ideological 
level. A worker’s high ideal plus the creative- 
ness of his work forms a reliable basis for 
transforming labour into a constant need. 

It is as yet difficult to imagine all the con- 
sequences of the transformation of labour into 
the first vital need. We only know that this 
transformation will lead to radical changes in 
people’s views and mutual relations. For in- 
stance, if we say that everybody has a great or 
small, developed or undeveloped need of la- 
bour, we can also speak of the consumption of 
labour, of labour as a “consumer article” which 
can be conventionally compared, for example, 
to the process of “consuming” a theatre show, 
a film, a sports contest, and so on. 

Mankind as @ whole consumes not only the 
fruits of labour as a source of the means of 
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subsistence, it also makes use of it (also “con- 
sumes” it) as a means (up to a certain stage 
unconsciously) of humanisation, of man’s 
improvement. 

The individual behaves differently. In the 
world of alienated labour he sharply distin- 
guishes its use from the process of consumption, 
and considers as strange the very opinion that 
one can consume labour. Even in his rare 
moments of fascination by work, he does not 
understand what is happening and continues to 
think that true human life is that which is 
free from labour. 

Many people are familiar with Gorky’s 
brilliant description of the work of the steve- 
dores in his My Universities. “It was hard to 
believe that such gay ease and skill could be 
displayed by the same glum, sluggish beings 
who had only just been drearily complaining 
of life, of the rain and cold.... They worked 
as though they had been famishing for labour, 
as though they had long been pining for the 
joy of hurling four-pood sacks from hand to 
hand, of racing along with bales of goods on 
their shoulders. They worked as though play- 
ing, with the gay enthusiasm of children, 
with that intoxicating zest of labour, than 
which only a woman’s embrace can be more 
sweet.... 

“T, too, grabbed sacks, dragged, hurled, ran, 
grabbed again. And it seemed to me that I, and 
everything about me, had been caught up in 
some wild and furious dance; that these people 
were capable of carrying on their gay, stupen- 
dous work, unflagging, unsparing energy, for 
months—for years; that they were capable, 
should they set their hands to the belfries and 
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minarets, of dragging the very city from its 
site to whatever place they might desire. 

“I tasted that night a joy which I had never 
before experienced. My heart flamed in the 
wish that all of life might be spent in such 
semi-insane ecstasy of labour.... 

“And until two o'clock in the afternoon, 
when the last of the cargo was shifted, the 
men worked on without pause, half-naked in 
the pouring rain and biting wind, impressing 
upon me a reverent realisation of the mighty 
strength in which our human world is rich. 

“The work done, we all boarded the tug, 
and there fell asleep like drunken men. And 
when we reached Kazan, we poured over the 
sandy beach in a grey, muddy stream, and 
headed for the tavern to drink down three pails 
of vodka. 

“Thief Bashkin came up to me there, looked 
me over, and asked: 

“*What have they been doing to you?’ 

“Rapturously, I told him of the work. He 
listened, then, sighing, said contemptuously: 

““Fool! Worse than a fool. Idiot!’ ”! 

That was how it ended when people began 
to be ashamed of their enthusiasm. 

Only the socialist revolution can deal the 
decisive blow to this anomaly. The attitude 
to labour changes. [deal motives change, as 
by magic, even work which is in itself unat- 
tractive, so long as it is useful for socialist 
construction. This is also a need of labour, 
but the primitive need, still not sufficiently 
developed, abstract, in a manner of speaking, 








4 Maxim Gorky, My Universities, Moscow, 1968, 
pp. 27, 28, 29. 
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for it is satisfied by any kind of activity which 
is important from the point of view of the 
workers’ and peasants’ interest. This is also 
consumption of labour, but spiritual consump- 
tion, consumption as constant reproduction of 
moral satisfaction at a communist duty fulfilled. 
The stimuli motivating man at that moment can 
be defined as moral incentives resulting exclu- 
sively from the individual’s comprehension of 
his place in the ranks of fighters for com- 
munism. 

But history does not mark time and is not 
satisfied with ideal passions alone. Communist 
labour gathers strength on the firm basis of 
material (objectified) stimulation. The need of 
labour goes through a kind of “ascent from 
the abstract to the concrete”. In order to be- 
come a mass phenomenon, it must be directed 
and fostered not only on general principles, 
it must also be based on the content of a con- 
crete labour process. Man must be interested 
in his work not only as a means of obtaining 
consumer articles and not only as a member 
of a society which is fulfilling its vital aim, he 
must need it as the most essential element of 
his personal life-activity, a part of his life, 
and no one else’s.! Such stimuli proceed not 
only “from the head” or “from the stomach”, 
they are determined by the features of labour 
as the material process consumed by man. Such 


1 “If we want to help some cause in some way, 
that cause must first become our own, selfish cause— 
consequently, in this sense even irrespective of any 
material desires, but simply because of selfish stimuli, 
we are Communists, and want to be people, and not 
only individuals, precisely because of sclfish stimuli” 
(Engels to Marx, November 19, 1844). 
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marvellous features are the peculiarity of cre- 
ative labour. It cannot fail to be part of man’s 
being, something without which man cannot 
live. That is why it is logical to pose the ques- 
tion of creative interest, of creative stimuli to 
work, of the creative character of labour as a 
stimulus to labour. That is the transformation 
of labour into a self-stimulating process fore- 
told by Marx. 

Is this stimulus material or ideal? It is easi- 
est of all to qualify creative motives as ideal, 
it evokes no objection and is psychologically 
acceptable. But it is not correct. First of all, 
what acts as the stimulus is the material con- 
tent, the character of labour. Second, there 
is also the stimulus of the definite character 
of the life-activity process, man’s being, which 
corresponds to the social (far from always 
ideal) requirements of his personality. Third, 
labour is a material social relation. The need 
of labour is the need of uninterrupted repro- 
duction of a definite kind of social relations 
in man’s life-process. This material need of 
self-reproduction as a creative factor acquired 
in the process of social development is absurd 
from the utilitarian point of view, since it 
incites not to appropriate things, but to give 
our capacities, to strengthen not our animal, 
but our human essence, which is obviously 
not ideal, although there is not an atom of 
material in it. 

From our point of view, creative stimuli 
are ideal only in form (the choice of the kind 
of creativity is largely determined by personal 
taste, creative passion is varied and subjec- 
tive). The objection to be expected, namely 
that unselfish motives cannot have a material 
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content, is dogmatic and vulgar-materialistic.! 
It is not only interest in consumer goods, 
in the indirect results of personal labour that 
is material. The man who has the need of 
labour has a material interest in labour as 
such, in the kind of labour which satisfies him 
most. Hence the possibility of stimulating by 
labour, by a more interesting, more respon- 
sible kind of activity, by utilising interest in 
a certain kind of work to stimulate labour. 
Hence the necessity for greater caution in 
speaking of the withering away of personal 
material interest in general. The fact is that 
it will become different, will acquire a new 
content, from an indirect (interest in the 
material and spiritual values which can be 
obtained through labour) it will be transformed 
(is being transformed) into direct interest in 
the very process of labour, which, fascinating 
man, will itself become a vital value, material 
and spiritual at the same time. 

The point is that, side by side with personal 
material interest in products, we must also 
study personal interest (as well as material) in 
the creative character of work. The first is 
destined to wither away little by little, the 
second will grow and develop. To be more 
exact, the aggregate of stimuli under “full” 
communism will have the following features: 
(a) there will be preservation and development 
of the social material interest, which will per- 
sist as the general predicate of the material 


1 Those who interpret material interest, above all 
under socialism, only as a striving for a gain in prod- 
ucts, ignoring man’s social requirement of continually 
renewing the social relations which constitute his es- 
sence, reduce him to the level of beasts without noticing it. 
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interests of various production associations and 
collectives; the collective material interest will 
merge more and more with it and the differ- 
ence between them will become less and less 
essential; (b) corresponding to the social (col- 
lective) material interest in personal activity 
will be the moral interest, stimulating labour 
“from without”, not from the process of labour 
itself, but from the ideological sphere; as a 
result of this, by the way, man will willingly 
perform non-creative (or unpleasant) labour 
operations entrusted to him in_ reasonable 
quantities; (c) personal material interest will 
not wither away, it will change (and this will 
be a qualitative leap in history!) its orientation 
from the result (indirect result) of labour to 
the process of labour. The developed creative 
interest, personal material interest of the com- 
munist type in combination with the moral 
interest constitutes the developed vital need 
of labour. It is at the same time freedom, for 
man will find himself, will be at home in the 
sphere of life which gave birth to him as man.! 


1 The materialness of the creative requirement prop- 
er only to man was vindicated on psychological evi- 
dence by the Hungarian scientist Laszlo Garai. He called 
it “requirement of freedom”. According to his opinion, 
shared by the author, the creative requirement devel- 
oped in the process of anthropogenesis under the influ- 
ence of orienting and oriented labour activity; its physi- 
ological basis is the dynamic stereotype of this form 
of activity, and the requirement itself is oriented to 
activity of this kind. The requirement of freedom is: 
1) relatively independent of the requirement of existence 
(need for means of subsistence); 2) an objective require- 
ment of the subject; 3) a social requirement of the 
individual; 4) capable of symbolic satisfaction. By sym- 
bolic satisfaction of the requirement of labour (of ac- 
tivity, creativity, freedom—concepts which, in a certain 
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If we observed how people in the same work- 
shop or factory work, we should see the follow- 
ing: forgetful of themselves, some of them 
work with all their might the whole of their 
seven-hour working day; others tire more 
quickly and at the end of the day do not feel 
the sense of satisfaction experienced by the 
first group; others again do not like their work, 
and after an hour or two their attention wanes, 
they cannot bring themselves to raise the 
rhythm of their work, and so on, although they 
might be able to fulfil their task much better 
somewhere else; there are still others who, 
without displaying any special interest in the 
labour process itself, strive to produce more 
in order to earn more; and finally, some (not 
many, admittedly) only think how they can 
end their shift without expending too much 
energy, and so on and so forth. In a word, 
people are not the same, even when placed 
in the same conditions. 

If we study by scientific methods the number 
of working hours during which workers satisfy 
their need of labour, widely varying answers 
are received: for one it will be all seven hours, 
for another five, another four, three, and so 
on. A simple calculation gives the average 
for a given collective. Assuming that labour 
felt as a need takes up four hours of the work- 
ing time, the remaining three hours will be 
labour by obligation, by desire to earn, and 
so on. Thus we reveal the really existing divi- 
sion of working time into: a. time of work 


sense, coincide under communism), L. Garai understands 
perception of beauty, which is the internal reproduction 
of creative activity and leads to the relevant activity 
of the kinaesthetic apparatus. 








felt as a need; b. time of work beyond the 
satisfaction of the need of labour but neces- 
sary under the given level of labour produc- 
tivity. 

Even under socialism, work felt as a need ; 
is not universal or the only form of labour; 
in individual lives it is often combined with 
work mainly for earnings, irrespective of per- 
sonal inclination, because “one can’t do other- 
wise’. In a certain sense, this second category 
of labour is a survival of external necessity 
in people’s lives, a necessity which decreases 
and turns into freedom not only with the 
growth of social production and the improve- 
ment of technology, but also with the im- 
provement of the moral image and the rising 
cultural and technical level of Soviet people. 
If we express in some average unit (of work- 
ing time, for example) the quantitative ratio 
of work felt as a need to work by necessity 
in the total work of a given person, collective, 
branch, etc., we get a very visual illustration 
of the ratio of conscious, internal to external 
necessity, that is, the ratio of freedom to neces- 
sity in the sphere of labour. Concrete social 
study of this problem in a number of enter- 
prises would be extremely instructive and 
practically useful.! 


1 A definite interest in connection with the problem 
set forth here is contained, in particular, in the answers 
given by workers to the three following questions: After 
how many hours of work do you, as a rule, feel fatigue? 
How many hours of the working day (on average) do 
you work without tension? How many hours of the 
working day does work give you satisfaction? At the 
Stankoagregat works, the answers were 4.5, 4 and 3.9 
respectively; at the Spetzstanok works they were: 6, 
4.8 and 4.9; at the grinding-machine works: 5.3, 4.3 and 
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Mention has already been made of the two- 
fold character of distribution in developed so- 
cialist society: distribution according to labour 
in the form of wages, and distribution accord- 
ing to needs through public funds. From our 
point of view this is nothing else than reflection 
of the process of communist transformation 
of labour: the growing role of public funds 
in satisfying the requirements of socialist so- 
cielty’s members testifies to the increased share 
of labour by requirement in the sum of social 
labour. The quantitative characteristics of these 
processes may not coincide. The relation here 
is a complex one—that of appearance and 
essence. 

People are more and more neglecting their 
personal material interests in the modern sense 
of the word for the sake of the common cause. 
This is a harbinger of the communist future. 
It is precisely the free activity that corresponds 
most of all to man’s social nature. “In creating 
an objective world by his practical activity, 
in working-up inorganic nature,’ Marx wrote, 
“man proves himself a conscious species being, 
i.e, as a being that treats the species as its 
own essential being, or that treats itself as a 
species being. Admittedly animals also pro- 
duce. They build themselves nests, dwellings, 
like the bees, beavers, ants, etc. But an animal 
only produces what it immediately needs for 
itself or its young. It produces one-sidedly, 
whilst man produces universally. It produces 


5.5. It may be said that the ratio that we are seeking 
in the seven-hour working day is 4:3 in the first works, 
and 5:2 in the second and third. But this is a very 
complicated question requiring all-round objective anal- 
ysis. 
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only under the dominion of immediate physi- | 
cal need, whilst man produces even when he , 
is free from physical need! and only truly 
produces in freedom therefrom (my italics— 
R.K.). An animal produces only itself, whilst 

man reproduces the whole of nature. An ani- 

mal’s product belongs immediately to its phys- 

ical body, whilst man freely confronts his 
product. The animal forms things in accord- 

ance with the standard and the need of the 
species to which it belongs, whilst man knows 

how to produce in accordance with the stand- 

ard of every species, and knows how to apply 
everywhere the inherent standard to the object. 

Man therefore also forms things in accordance 

with the laws of beauty.’ 

These words of the founder of scientific 
communism are further proof that the crowning 
of labour’s emancipation must be labour which 
has emerged from dependence on utilitarian 
material interests. “Communist labour in the 
narrower and stricter sense of the term is 
labour performed gratis for the benefit of so- 
ciety, labour performed not as a definite duty, 
not for the purpose of obtaining a right to 
certain products, not according to previously 
established and legally fixed quotas, but vol- 
untary labour, irrespective of quotas; it is labour 
performed without expectation of reward, 
without reward as a condition, labour per- 
formed because it has become a habit to work 
for the common good, and because of a con- 








! It is symptomatic that Marx speaks of physical, 
not material need. Social requirements may be material 
while not being physical. 

2 Marx, Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 
1844, pp. 71-72. 
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scious realisation (that has become a _ habit) 
of the necessity of working for the common 
good—labour as the requirement of a healthy 
organism.””! 

This does not cast any doubt on all sorts 
of material interest, for, unlike personal 
material interest, collective material interest in 
the result of labour and personal creative (also 
material) interest will remain at any stage 
in the development of the communist forma- 
tion. But people living under developed com- 
munism, relying on labour as a source of 
material values within the social framework, 
will cease to consider it as a basis of personal 
material welfare, since this will be provided 
and guaranteed by society beforehand. Per- 
sonal labour will be extraordinarily dear to 
every man not from the utilitarian point of 
view, but as the only means of effectively 
revealing and improving his moral qualities 
and individual talents, of displaying the gen- 
eral-human content of his unique nature. 

From undivided sway of material stimuli 
connected under capitalism with the necessity 
of sustaining the worker’s physical subsistence 
and through the emerging moral and trans- 
formed material stimuli under socialism to in- 
creasing influence of moral and creative stimuli 
in the life-activity of every single person— 
such is the road of labour’s development in the 
transition from capitalism to communism. 

How will freedom develop further? In our 
opinion, besides the permanently progressing 
economic and spiritual (including political) 
emancipation of labour linked with the elim- 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 30, p. 517. 
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ination of the various consequences of estrange- 
ment under capitalism, a major landmark 
will be the freeing of the working people from 
personal material cares. This process is already 
embodied in the steady rise in the well-being 
of the population in the socialist countries. 
People are freed from fear for the morrow. What 
is taken away from the workers in the capital- 
ist countries by economic instability, real and 
potential unemployment, cannot be taken 
away from the workers, peasants and intelli- 
gentsia of the genuinely free socialist world. 
The mere fact that they will always and neces- 
sarily get work relieves each person of one 
material care, that of the source of subsistence. 
This testifies to the weakening dependence of 
man’s personal future on social necessity.! 

In the sixties there was qualitative progress 
in the development of the Soviet economy: for 
the first time since Soviet power was estab- 
lished, the Party and the Government were 
able to bring growth rates in the branches of 
production directly satisfying popular re- 


{ “Tt’s all very well to say a man in our (capitalist— 
R. K.) system is ‘free to work or not work’, as he 
chooses. 

“But suppose he is married and has children, how can 
you say he is ‘free not to work’, when he has to pay 
rent, buy food and clothing for his family? Such a 
freedom is meaningless. 

“What if this man wants to work, but can’t find 
work, because of high unemployment? Now if some- 
body says he is ‘using his right not to work’, isn’t that 
ridiculous, and cruel as well? 

“After a man has been jobless for a long time, 
would you say he then is ‘free’ to lose his home, his 
furniture, everything he owns, ‘free’ to watch his fam- 
ily go hungry?” (Charlotte and Dyson Carter, Future 
of Freedom, Moscow, Progress Publishers, p. 13.) 
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quirements closer to the high development rates 
in heavy industry. The translation into practice 
of the decisions taken by the March 1965 
Plenary Meeting of the C.C. and the Twenty- 
Third Congress of the C.P.S.U. ensured the 
stable growth of such an important branch for 
raising the welfare of the people as agriculture 
to catch up on its long period of lagging. 

The gradual cutting down of the difference 
between the higher and lower pay brackets 
as social wealth grows and the public funds 
for satisfying requirements increase is a sign 
of the rising living standards in Soviet 
society. 

In the long run, it all comes to the provi- 
sion of food, clothing, housing, books and so 
on in the second phase of communism ceasing 
to be a personal affair, and not because per- 
sonal use of such things will disappear, but 
because the quantity of things acquired under 
the abundance of material and spiritual values 
will not be strictly limited by the size of wages. 
The question of a personal budget, expenses, 
savings, etc., is disappearing. Each one’s per- 
sonal labour is ceasing to be dependent on the 
necessity to satisfy individual uncreative re- 
quirements. There will be a guarantee that the 
individual’s labour will be relatively inde- 
pendent of any other needs than that of labour, 
although this will by no means exclude depend- 
ence of the total social labour on the necessity 
to satisfy the reasonable requirements of the 
association. 

Will labour also be a source of the means of 
subsistence under communism? Will it still be 
purposeful activity to obtain vitally essential 
values? 
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Yes, it will. But the centre of gravity will 
be shifted to labour as a means of forming the 
personality. That, however, will not in any 
way turn labour under communism into a 
mere means of education. 

Personal labour will cease to be the source 
of individual subsistence in the narrow, direct 
sense of the word, since most material values 
the individual requires will be provided 
without any conditions by society. 

But where will these values come from? 
They will be created by collective labour. 
Society cannot remove the necessity to produce 
means of subsistence without risking a stoppage 
of social development, serious calamities and 
even a recession. 

Labour has always been and always will be 
the source for people’s subsistence and devel- 
opment; man cannot live without labour, with- 
out creating the means for his living. In view 
of these elementary truths, it is obvious how 
groundless are conclusions that the necessity 
for labour will inevitably be absorbed by some 
sort of free self-activity supposed to be inde- 
pendent of any material factors, since freedom 
is actually interpreted as the metaphysically 
understood absolute opposite of necessity. 
Freedom is also necessity (cognised, technical- 
ly and socially mastered by man), the result 
of highly developed science, production and 
social relations. Freedom is a qualitatively par- 
ticular, higher form of necessity in man’s 
practical activity. Precisely for that reason it 
cannot be thought of as wholly cut off from 
a material basis and constitutes a harmonious 
synthesis of objective and subjective elements 
in the active manifestations of human life. 
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Let us imagine labour as: a. having ceased 
to be a means of subsistence; b. having become 
a pure “end in itself” without consideration 
of its concrete beneficial result. In such an 
interpretation we would not be dealing with 
labour, but with exercise: its specific purpose- 
ful character would disappear. Besides, the 
question is posed in conditions which prevent 
its being answered: it is assumed that, having 
become a need, labour becomes indifferent to 
its concrete results, to its products. But can 
such “labour” activity, losing all prospects 
except self-education, become a need? Can it 
remain a need when it has been turned into 
something like sport and differs from the lat- 
ter merely in developing man’s intellectual 
faculties and not only his physical ones? The 
circle is incomplete, for, in order that labour 
may be turned into a need, it must necessarily 
be accompanied by the worker’s interest in 
the product, the object in which his creative 
capacity is embodied, an interest which has 
nothing in common with servility to things as 
obligatory attributes of philistine comfort 
imaginable only outside the sphere of social 
labour. 

It goes without saying that attempts to 
“free” man from useful labour are not origin- 
al. In this case they derive from infatuation 
for one side of Hegel’s conception of labour. 
Lenin, quoting in his Philosophical Notebooks 
Hegel’s words about the tools (means) of 
labour, noted that he had only the germs of 
historical materialism. The end, Hegel says, 
is always finite, while the means presupposing 
the ways of attaining the end are concentrations 
of rationality as such. “To that extent the 
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Means is higher than the finite Ends of exter- 
nal usefulness: the plough is more honourable 
than those immediate enjoyments which are 
procured by it, and serve as Ends. The instru- 
ment is preserved, while the immediate enjoy- 
ments pass away and are forgotten. IN HIS 
TOOLS MAN POSSESSES POWER OVER 
EXTERNAL NATURE, ALTHOUGH AS 
REGARDS HIS ENDS, HE FREQUENTLY 
IS SUBJECTED TO IT.”4 

Is this subjection to nature overcome by 
man’s pursuit of finite ends? It is and it is 
not. Man is completely subject to nature in 
his ends as long as his labour is a means of 
sustaining his physical subsistence, as long as 
labour has not been turned into the profoundly 
cognised, main content of his life, his primary 
requirement. After that, man “removes” that 
subjection, since he begins to be interested not 
in the direct product intended for his personal 
consumption, but in the product, or rather 
production of his work. 

Interest in the thing as the object of un- 
satisfied need is replaced by interest in the thing 
as the embodiment of man, his subjectification 
and self-assertion, as the satisfaction of his lab- 
our need. Thus the immediate end pursued by 
man in communist society must be subjected not 
to nature, but to the creative process, which is 
the essence of man’s life-activity. But in the 
final account man will never be able to re- 
nounce his physical, bodily organisation. He 
cannot but sustain it, cannot but produce 
material values in order to preserve it as the 
natural condition for any manifestation of life, 





4 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 38, p. 189. | 
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including the most important of them all, 
labour. 

Although man has become the end of social 
production, although this will be expressed 
more perfectly and tangibly under communism, 
collective material interest is still a most impor- 
tant condition for realising this end, for with- 
out it man’s comprehensive harmonious devel- 
opment is nothing but fine words,—material 
interest in things not as the end but as the 
means of providing the best conditions for 
people’s life and creativity, as a moment in 
the accomplishment of another, higher end. 

In the process of communist construction and 
transformation of labour into man’s first vital 
need, society is faced with at least two prob- 
lems: in the economic field (especially for 
planning bodies) primary importance attaches 
to consideration of social requirements (includ- 
ing the developing requirement of labour); in 
the field of culture, the inculcation of people 
with a rational attitude to the satisfaction of 
their needs, a sense of proportion. The task 
which is resolved under socialism by state con- 
trol over the measures of labour and_ the 
measures of consumption will be the cardinal 
element of all cultural and educational work. 
Requirements are varied: rational, correspond- 
ing to the objective needs of the healthy man 
of culture (these requirements cannot be unlim- 
ited if it is a question of ensuring material 
values), and irrational, vain requirements, cap- 
rices arising from distorted taste, bad educa- 
tion, etc. A problem inevitably facing socialist 
society on the eve of communism is to bring 
the volume of personal requirements into line 
with scientifically justified standards. In this 
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respect, one must recall Spinoza’s words. Speak- 
ing about putting a check on the emotions, 
he said that reasonable “organisation” of man’s 
desires is a condition for freedom. Given all 
the other premises, freedom of the personality 
under communism will depend only on how 
rationally man approaches the satisfaction of 
his requirements. It is no coincidence that the 
Programme of the C.P.S.U. directs attention 
to the development in Soviet people of ‘the 
ability to enjoy the benefits of communism in 
a rational way”’.! 

The satisfaction of any rational requirement 
will not be hedged by any conditions. Person- 
al needs will cease to be the basis of human 
activity. Personal provision will be relegated 
to the background. Human activity will become 
independent of all personal requirements except 
that of labour. This may seem tautological, 
since labour is the main human activity, but 
it contains a profound meaning. Freedom of 
human activity in respect of other require- 
ments, freedom from material cares, is an 
unmistakable sign of communist freedom. But 
can man be free in respect of labour? In the 
literal sense of the word, such freedom means 
at least relative independence of man’s life- 
activity in respect of labour, freedom from 
work—idleness, that is, human life-activity 
deprived of its main content. Can life be called 
free if the very concept of freedom is applied 
only to human activity, of which labour is 
the content! Freedom is a positive attribute of 
some kind of activity, not negation of all ac- 
tivity, not freedom from activity in general. 


1 The Road to Communism, p. 564. 
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Human labour cannot be free in respect of 
human labour. A free man cannot be free in 
respect of the labour need, since the develop- 
ment of that need is the basic condition and 
the highest expression of freedom. 

Labour aimed at satisfying needs other than 
that of labour is subjection of the essential 
form of man’s activity to his very nature. 
Labour as satisfaction of the need of labour 
is the dialectical negation (“removal”) of this 
subjection, the final triumph of the social prin- 
ciple, a self-stimulating process relatively inde- 
pendent of any factors external to it. 

Freedom finds its perfect embodiment in 
labour felt as a need, with real opportunity 
for satisfying all other needs. Thus the neces- 
sity of labour is not eliminated, but necessity 
simply takes the form of freedom. Labour for 
society, still providing the source of the means 
of subsistence, will be for the individual the 
self-assertion of his personality, the revelation 
of all his spiritual and physical potentialities. 

Under socialism, no matter how much a man 
likes his work, when he is making some object, 
whether it is a part for a machine, a table or 
a book, the thought of the reward he will get 
when he has finished the work is bound to be 
mixed with his idea of the aim of the work, 
of the thing he is making, with his perception 
of the process of his activity. For some persons 
this thought obscures the social end for which 
the work is done and because of which it has 
some social sense. Such “multiplication” of the 
aims of labour vanishes under communism. 
Labour will be freed from any touch of utili- 
tarianism and will interest the individual as a 
fascinating process which gives profound moral 
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satisfaction, as a source of aesthetic enjoyment, 
by its direct social result and not by the indi- 
rect benefits which it still gives in socialist 
society. Such is the historically-transient 
character of the present principle of personal 
material interest. 

We can apply to labour under communism 
the description of truly human labour which 
Marx gave: 

“Let us suppose we were to produce as 
people: Each one of us in his own production 
would doubly assert both himself and another: 
I would have (1) objectified in my production 
my own individuality, its peculiarity, and thus 
would have enjoyed both an individual mani- 
festation of life during activity and the indi- 
vidual joy in contemplating the object, of 
knowing my personality as a power objectified, 
perceived by the senses, and therefore beyond 
all doubt. (2) In this enjoyment or your use 
of my product, I would find direct satisfaction, 
in the consciousness that by my work I had 
satisfied a human requirement and also that I 
had objectified human essence, and hence had 
provided an object corresponding to the re- 
quirement of some other human being; (3) that 
I had been the intermediary between you and 
the species and consequently had been known 
and felt by you yourself as a complement of 
your own essence and as a necessary part of 
you; consequently I would know that I was 
established in your thought as well as in your 
love; (4) that in the manifestation of my indi- 
vidual life I had directly created a manifesta- 
tion of your life; consequently in my individual 
activity I had directly established and realised 
my true being, my human, my social being. 
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“Our productive activities would equally be 
mirrors from which our beings would illumi- 
nate each other.”! 

Does not the mutual solicitude for each 
other’s creative growth in a socialist collective 
of free workers confirm Marx’s words about 
people who have acquired the real possibility 
of being people! 


1 Marx/Engels, Gesamltausgabe. Abt. I, Bd. 3, 
S. 546-47. 





V. Shortening of the Working 
Day as a Basic 
Prerequisite for Freedom 


In his Capital, Marx called the shortening 
of the working day the basic prerequisite for 
freedom.! 

At first glance this contains a contradiction: 
on one side, labour as a need is the highest 
form of freedom; on the other, the basic pre- 
requisite for freedom is the shortening of the 
working day, that is, of labour time. But the 
contradiction is imaginary. 

We know that any human need,—and the 
need of labour does not differ from others in 
this respect—is unconditionally limited at any 
given moment. However great a man’s love 
for physical and mental work, beyond a cer- 
tain limit the satisfaction he gets from it may 
turn into its opposite. Tiring of the organism, 
impaired quality of production, lack of satis- 
faction in the results of work and the un- 
pleasant feelings caused by overstrain are 
phenomena which are usual today and inevita- 
ble in the future. 

Under socialism, labour is already a need 
for many members of society, but in smaller 
doses than is necessary at the present level of 
production. Hence the familiar division of work- 


1 Marx, Capital, Vol. II, p. 820. 
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ing day into two parts: 1. the time of work 
felt as a need, during which man experiences 
great satisfaction in his vital activity, and 
2. the time of work over and above individual 
need, by necessity, determined by the existing 
level of labour productivity. 

Increased labour productivity promotes a 
shorter working day. In the half century that 
Soviet government has existed, the working 
week in industry has been reduced in the 
U.S.S.R. by 18 hours. The general changeover 
to a five-day working week with two days off 
has been completed. The raising of the workers’ 
qualifications and consciousness, and the widen- 
ing of their outlook at the same time increase, 
both relatively and absolutely, the number of 
hours of labour felt as a need. The two trends— 
cutting of the working day and increase of the 
time of labour felt as a need, are convergent. 
Under socialism there are no social forces which 
could prevent their convergence. 

But Marx meant more than that. Bearing 
in mind the limitation of man’s need of any 
single kind of activity, he foresaw the possibil- 
ity of varying labour. It would be an unpar- 
donable vulgarisation to reduce the shortening 
of the working day as a condition for freedom 
to an uninterrupted curtailing of working time 
in general. It is a matter of shortening the regu- 
lated specialised working time, although work- 
ing time in general may be increased. In 
principle it is impossible to limit the creative 
thinking process in time; it can and will 
continue far beyond the “obligatory” working 
hours. 

In justifying the teaching on labour’s trans- 
formation into the first vital need, Marxists- 
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Leninists have by no means limited the ques- 
tion to the desires of some individual. It is 
wrong to present communism as a form of 
society in which each one works where, when, 
as, and as much as he likes. Such a posing of 
the question proceeds not from the need of 
labour, but from the individual capriciousness 
of individual members of society. “Communist 
production demands high standards of orga- 
nisation, precision and discipline which are 
ensured, not by compulsion, but through under- 
standing of public duty, and are determined 
by the whole pattern of life in communist 
society. Labour and discipline will not be a 
burden to people; labour will no longer be a 
mere source of livelihood—it will be a genu- 
inely creative process and a source of joy.”! 
When it becomes a need, labour grows into 
skill; in order to be skill, it must be a need.? 
The man of communist society must be a ver- 
satile worker, have mastered a number of spe- 
cialities, in one of which at least he must have 
achieved artistic perfection. As a result, the 
professions will not die away, cannot die away, 


1 The Road to Communism, p. 511. 

2 Recalling the impression made by Lenin's speeches 
on his hearers, G. M. Krzhizhanovsky wrote: “We 
value especially such ability in any matter which makes 
us feel that we have before us a real master who, 
without any strain, as if he were playing, gives us the 
most precious of what his being is permeated with, 
communicates to us most effectively his emotions, his 
moods and his thoughts. Then, bringing us closer to 
himself, leaving us a particle of his life, the master, 
by means proper only to himself, makes us participate 
in the unfailing stream of life, and that is the greatest 
and most valuable of what we so passionately strive 
for” (Pravda, April 20, 1962). 
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although they will acquire a new character. 
Taking into account the already complex sys- 
tem of modern technical division of labour, 
which is increasing in complexity it would be 
utopian to imagine the communist man as an 
omnipotent master of all jobs. There will 
always be differences in abilities, differences 
in interests. An individual can by no means 
“find his feet” in every sphere of social labour. 
One cannot therefore agree with those who 
interpret Marx’s words about “...the fully 
developed individual, fit for a variety of la- 
bours, ready to face any change of production, 
and to whom the different social functions he 
performs, are but so many modes of giving 
free scope to his own natural and acquired 
powers’! as affirming the necessity for contin- 
ually and arbitrarily changing labour activity 
under communism. Under such a system no 
taste would be developed for any kind of work, 
mastery would not be acquired, the need of 
labour would not be formed. Under communism 
man will have more than one occupation, but 
not every occupation will be his favourite one. 
He will perform one moved by passion for 
labour itself, another out of moral consciousness 
of its importance and usefulness to society. 
One of the most important tasks which will 
arise in connection with the shortening of the 
working day is rational use of the time thus 
made available. According to sociological 
research, many workers of Krasnoyarsk Ter- 
ritory, for instance, spend as much as 85-100 
hours on study every month. The workers no 
longer spend free time on religious services, 


! Marx, Capital, Vol. I, p. 488. 
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card games, and so on. The time devoted to 
raising their cultural level has increased. 

Those who investigate this problem divide 
the worker’s whole time into working and off- 
work time. The second category is subdivided 
into four main parts: 

1. Time for domestic work and personal 
care, including the use of communal and service 
establishments (shopping, cooking, care of 
children, household work, looking after clothes 
and footwear, washing, etc.). 

2. Time for meals and sleep. 

3. Time connected with production work but 
not included in working time (travelling to 
and from work, time expenditures before and 
after work: washing, changing, etc.). 

4. Free time spent on study and raising 
qualifications, self-education, rearing of child- 
ren, social activity and recreation.! 

Although labour productivity growth is a 
very important factor in increasing free time, 
there is no direct proportion between the two. 
In the future, a 4-5-fold increase in labour 
productivity will allow free time to be 
increased 2.5 to 3 times. 

Not only increased off-work time, but also 
its distribution among the four categories men- 
tioned above is of great importance. “Analy- 
sis of off-work time on the basis of workers’ 
time budgets worked out in recent years in 
Siberia,” writes Soviet sociologist G. A. Pru- 
densky, “shows that its pattern on workdays 
is approximately as follows: free time, 15-20 
per cent; time connected with production work 
(changing and washing after work, travelling 


1 Kommunist, 1960, No. 15, p. 43. 
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to and from work), 12-15 per cent; time tor 
physiological needs (meals, sleep), 45-50 per 
cent; time for domestic work and self-service, 
23-25 per cent. Naturally it must not be as- 
sumed that time for meals and sleep can be cut 
down. But domestic work and time expendi- 
tures connected with production but not included 
in the working time are still big and make up 
35-40 per cent of off-work time. It is precisely 
here, alongside the shortening of the working 
day, that substantial reserves for increasing 
the workers’ free time are to be found.”! 

A lot of time is still spent, especially by 
women, on domestic work. In order to elimi- 
nate this shortcoming and provide women with 
social and domestic conditions allowing them 
to combine happy motherhood with a more 
active and creative part in social labour and 
social activity, science and art, there must be 
further development of progressive forms of 
trade and public catering, everyday services, 
child institutions, water and gas supply, bet- 
ter housing amenities, a certain redistribution 
of family obligations, and so on. 

The same must be said of time spent on 
travelling to and from work, preparation of 
the working place and so on. A great role in 
this respect may be played by further moder- 
nisation of transport and improvement of its 
functioning. 

Such an analysis of the off-work time and 
untapped resources for providing free time is 
undoubtedly of great practical use. But it is 
incomplete: it does not sufficiently take into 
consideration the proportion between off-work 


1 Tbid. 
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and working time, the content of the worker’s 
time as a whole, which can be used to charac- 
terise his manner of life. If we supplement the 
structure suggested by G. A. Prudensky with 
two more categories into which working time 
is divided, we get the following picture: 

Aggregate worker’s time: 

I. Working time: 

1. Time spent on satisfying the need of work. 

2. Time spent over and above individual 
need of work. 

Il. Off-work time: 

1. Time for domestic work and _ personal 
care. 

2. Time for meals and sleep. 

3. Time connected with production work but 

not included in working time. 

4. Free time. 

How, approximately, must the distribution 
of the socialist worker’s time among all these 
categories be changed? 

With the absolute shortening of working 
time there will be absolute and relative in- 
crease in the first and a corresponding reduction 
in the second category. We know that the need 
of labour is limited by the natural possibilities 
of the human organism. Yet it would be incor- 
rect to affirm that working time will be con- 
tinually shortened. What is desirable for the 
modern production worker, in whose working 
time the second part still plays a not inconsid- 
erable role, may be unacceptable for the work- 
er in communist society. A further shortening 
of the working day under full communism 
might conflict with the general requirement 
of labour. Since the time spent over and above 
the requirement of labour is eliminated, the 
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problem of shortening the working day loses 
its acuteness. Being a consequence of techno- 
logical progress in the production of material 
values and mechanical intellectual work, it 
increasingly “compels” people to engage in 
creative labour, especially in the truly boundless 
field of spiritual production. And the creative 
requirement suffers no limitation of the time of 
its satisfaction, periodically displaying its real 
insatiability. 

In the increasing off-work time, the first and 
third categories will be cut down considerably, 
but at varying rates; the second will hardly be 
changed, and the fourth will have maximum 
growth. Of course it must not be expected 
that under communism time expenditures on 
domestic work and personal care will disappear 
entirely, but they will take on another form: 
the changing of the daily round into a branch 
of social labour must lead to the bulk of time 
spent on it being added to the working time, 
that is, the time spent on satisfaction of the 
need of labour. There will be a decrease in, 
but not elimination of the time connected with 
production work; incidentally, this time expen- 
diture will be practically negligible if transport 
and other facilities are well organised. 

Thus we can finally expect all the worker’s 
time to be reduced to the following categories: 

Aggregate worker’s time: 

I. Working time, or time spent on satisfying 
the need of labour. 
Il. Off-work time: 

1. Time for sleep and meals. 

2. Free time. 

The typical thing is that these three parts, 
one of working time and two of off-work time, 
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that is, practically all the worker’s time, are 
devoted to satisfying human _ requirements, 
mainly social ones (need of labour satisfied in 
working time and creative requirements, re- 
quirement of social activity, in the various forms 
of active mastery of culture, all-round devel- 
opment of the personality, and others, satisfied 
in free time) and also the normal physiological 
requirements (sleep and meals). This is fur- 
ther evidence that man and his needs are 
becoming the aim of social production. 

“As less and less time is spent on material 
production, the individual is afforded ever 
greater opportunities to develop his abilities, 
gifts, and talents in the fields of production, 
science, engineering, literature and the arts. 
People will increasingly devote their leisure 
to public pursuits, cultural intercourse, intel- 
lectual and physical development, scientific, 
technical and artistic endeavour.”! 

So far there is still a certain opposition be- 
tween working and off-work time. The first is 
the sphere of labour, the second is that of the 
daily round. Such a division has a profound 
meaning under capitalism, when there is a 
gaping gulf between the time of labour, which 
is haggled away from the worker in favour 

of the capitalist, and his personal time, which 
belongs to him. Analysing the consequences 
of exploitation of labour at capitalist enter- 
prises, Marx wrote: “External labour, labour 
in which man alienates himself, is a labour of 
self-sacrifice, of mortification. ...the external 
character of labour for the worker appears in 
the fact that it is not his own, but someone 


1 The Road to Communism, p. 568. 
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else's, that it does not belong to him, that in 
it he belongs, not to himself, but to another. 
Just as in religion the spontaneous activity of 
the human imagination, of the human brain 
and the human heart, operates independently 
of the individual—that is, operates on him as 
an alien, divine or diabolical activity—in the 
same way a worker’s activity is not his spon- 
taneous activity. It belongs to another; it is 
the loss of his self. 

“As a result, therefore, man (the worker) 
no longer feels himself to be freely active in 
any but his animal functions—eating, drinking, 
procreating, or at most in his dwelling and in 
dressing-up, etc.; and in his human functions 
he no longer feels himself to be anything but 
an animal. What is animal becomes human and 
what is human becomes animal.’”! 

Socialism and communism eliminate this 
distortion. Labour is turned into a need, from 
an imposed necessity it becomes free self- 
activity. Becoming a satisfaction, labour is 
likened to meaningful rest, although it remains, 
as Marx puts it, a devilishly serious thing, an 
extremely tense strain. One can now observe, 
especially in creative workers, how the labour 
process overgrows the limits of established 
working time. The raising of the cultural and 
technological level of workers in material 
production leads to radical changes in their 
approach to their own work. For the technically 
literate, educated specialist who has his profes- 
sion at his finger-tips, the framework of tech- 
nical standards and the technology employed 


1 Marx, Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 
1844, p. 69. 
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becomes cramping. There emerges a critical 
attitude to one’s activity, a creative approach 
to the solution of practical tasks. Inquisitive 
thinking seeks ways of improving the organ- 
isation of production. The workers and collec- 
tive farmers become intellectual workers and 
intellectual farmers. The rationaliser, for whom 
work has become an inspiration, works on 
improvement not only during his working day, 
he pores over his drawings and calculations 
for many hours of the free time marked for 
recreation. The continuation during leisure of 
what a man was engaged in during his working 
time and the immense creative joy he feels in 
doing so testify to the elimination of the divid- 
ing line between working time and free time. 
This is one of the consequences of labour’s 
transformation into the first vital need and man’s 
achievement of active social freedom. An in- 
teresting point is that now free time includes, 
for instance, the time spent on social activity, 
which is only conventionally distinguished 
from working time, since social activity is also 
labour done for the benefit of society but not 
in expectation of any reward. The shortening 
of working time in the future and the ever 
more frequent acquisition of two or more spe- 
cialities, the increasing possibilities for ration- 
ally using free time not only for cultural 
entertainment and sport, but also for satisfying 
the growing requirement of creative labour 
are all things which convince us that twofold 
processes are under way. 

On the one hand, labour, ceasing to be a 
burden, is no longer opposed to leisure as its 
polar opposite. 

On the other hand, the new content of leisure, 
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the numerous developing forms of active rest 
and the incursion of creative activity into 
everyday life lead to the elimination of the 
dividing line between working and free time. 
Sometimes these even change places. The time 
of labour felt as a need becomes identical with 
free time and vice versa. The opposition be- 
tween labour in production and time-off activ- 
ity disappears. Communism creates conditions 
in closest harmony with man’s social nature 
and his diverse vital needs. Labour becomes 
a socially necessary activity not because of each 
individual’s need for products, but because of 
the developed social requirement of labour. 
Thus, man finally wins his independence from 
his animal nature and obtains all opportunities 
for developing his social essence without hin- 
drance. 








VI. Communist Partisanship 
and Freedom of the Individual 


The Communist Party is the first organisa- 
tion of freedom, uniting even in the conditions 
of capitalist society those who uphold the 
scientific understanding of social development 
and the transformation of social life according 
to the principles of scientific communism. Being 
a genuinely proletarian party, it is an organ- 
isation of the adherents, guardians and prop- 
agators of the cognised necessity of the transi- 
tion from capitalism to communism and the 
assertion of social relations of practical human- 
ism, primary among which is the universal 
obligation of creative labour. 

The party is not only the spiritual unity of 
those who uphold scientific communism, it is 
also material organisational unity. As a special 
stable organisation which emerged and devel- 
oped out of the working-class movement, it is 
a new type of association of people and it 
creates within itself, among its members, the 
prototype of communist social relations which, 
after the victory of the working class in the 
revolution, gradually spread to the whole of 
society and are further developed. 

A study of inner-party life of the Communist 
Parties in the capitalist countries and the 
activity of the municipal bodies headed by 
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Communists, for example in France (take, for 
instance the “red belt” around Paris—the 
suburbs of Saint-Denis, Ivry, Bagnolet and 
others), shows that even under capitalism, de- 
spite the domination of wage slavery, the Marx- 
ist-Leninist parties find ways of spreading and 
partially realising genuinely free social rela- 
tions which are maintained as far as material 
conditions and the moral-political weight of 
the Communist organisations with the popula- 
tion allow. It goes without saying that in 
private-property society such phenomena have 
only inner-party or strictly local significance. 

When it becomes the ruling party in a state 
and assumes the responsibility for a country’s 
future, the Communist Party begins to fulfil 
at the same time the role of model for any 
working people’s association, whether it is a 
social organisation, creative association, co- 
operative or enterprise. It introduces social 
freedom not only in its capacity of guiding 
force in rebuilding social relations but also by 
its example. “Being the vanguard of the people 
building a communist society,” says the Pro- 
gramme of the C.P.S.U., “the Party must also 
be in the van in the organisation of internal 
Party life and serve as an example and model 
in developing the most advanced forms of 
public communist self-government.”! Hence 
the direct dependence of the level of freedom 
in society on the degree to which inner-party 
relations correspond to the ideal of communist 
freedom. On the scientific and collegiate level 
of Party leadership depend also the same qual- 
ities of leadership in general. The initiative 


1 The Road to Communism, p. 584. 
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and creative activity of the Communists at each 
given moment is an indication of the higher 
level of social activity among the members of 
society. 

In posing and resolving the question of rais- 
ing the scientific level of leadership in 
communist construction, the Party first of all 
analyses its own activity, it begins with self- 
criticism. And it cannot be otherwise. The 
Party would be unable to direct the organisa- 
tion of the kingdom of freedom if it were not 
first of all the laboratory, the experimental 
workshop, where new, more accomplished 
forms of organisation are elaborated and tried 
out within its ranks before their massive appli- 
cation. The Party performs the role of prop- 
agator of freedom, pointing out in time con- 
servative trends running counter to the process 
of emancipation of the workers’ mass and 
individual initiative, and resolutely overcomes 
them first of all in its own ranks and then on 
the scale of society. As the embodiment and 
bearer of cognised necessity, as the focal point 
of the most progressive forms of social rela- 
tions, the Party preserves its invariable sig- 
nificance at all stages of socialist and communist 
construction. Among all the forms of people’s 
associations, the Party represents the being of 
freedom in organisation, the highest stage in 
present conditions of man’s mastery over his 
social relations. 

An individual’s membership of the Com- 
munist Party signifies both the highest degree 
of society’s trust towards him and his special 
responsibility towards it. Within the Party 
organisation, freedom of the personality is 
expressed in the conscious organisation of its 
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activity according to the cognised laws of social 
development. The unity of social trust and 
individual responsibility of the Communist is 
ensured by Party discipline, which can be 
adequately described in Anton Makarenko’s 
words: “Discipline is freedom, it places the 
individual in a more sheltered, freer position 
and creates full assurance of one’s right, of 
the ways and possibilities precisely for each 
separate individual.”’! Organisation and disci- 
pline in all spheres of activity of socialist 
society's members is in one way or another 
modelled on the organisation and discipline 
of the Communists. 

In their efforts to discredit the Communist 
Party, bourgeois ideologists often picture the 
Communists as robots without any individu- 
ality obeying orders from the centre. Ludwig 
Schulte, a West German anti-Communist, 
writes in his Dynamics of the Free World: “The 
Communist gets to know necessity, by con- 
sciousness of which he is supposed to become 
free, through the Party. For it is the party 
that determines what is necessary. The free 
man, of course, is not subject to any party, 
though he is under the influence of social 
environment.’”2 

That argument contains at least three un- 
scrupulous distortions. First, the Communist is 
indebted for knowledge of necessity not to the 
Party but to social science, which is the Party’s 
guide and which it is the Party’s mission to 





1 A. S. Makarenko, Pedagogical Works, p. 143. 

2 Ludwig Schulte, Dynamik der freien Welt. Uon 
der Zukunftserwartung des Westens, Osnabriick, 1961, 
S. 70. 
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develop and spread. Second, the assertion that 
the Party determines “what is necessary” can 
be variously understood: definition of neces- 
sity may be the result of objective scientific 
analysis, or it may be arbitrary when what 
is called necessity is only such from a subjec- 
tive point of view, when it is pseudo-necessity. 
The fact that Schulte does not explain pre- 
cisely which necessity the Communists recognise 
shows what dishonest methods the opponents 
of communism resort to for the sake of dispos- 
ing readers in their favour. And third, it is 
strange to see membership of the Party opposed 
to the influence of the social environment. The 
former, according to Schulte, is inacceptable 
for a free man, while the latter is recognised 
as a fact. But is not membership of the Party 
a particular case of influence of the environ- 
ment? Are the two incompatible? Reasoning 
incorrectly even from the viewpoint of formal 
logic, the anti-Communist thereby forfeits the 
moral right to discuss such a complex subject 
as freedom, his right to be trusted by the 
reader. ... 

The passages quoted are not a slip of the 
pen, but an adopted position, for Schulte also 
writes in another connection that the Commu- 
nist “cannot do anything but ‘decide’ without 
reflection or choice, what the party has de- 
clared as necessity”.! Knowing that to conform 
to scientifically cognised and mastered neces- 
sity as a principle of behaviour cannot be 
practically presented as “unfreedom’’, Schulte 
attempts here too to denigrate the Party: ac- 
cording to him, “what is necessary is not so 


1 Ibid., p. 53. 
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much truth itself, as the Party’s directives for ac- 
tion”. The anti-Communists see no other means 
of proving the uniformism of the Communists 
than by ascribing voluntarism to the Com- 
munist Parties en bloc and refusing to admit 
that they have any connection at all with 
science. Such are the overwhelming majority 
of attacks on the Marxist-Leninist parties. 

A graphic refutation of the fictions thought 
up by the critics of the Communist Parties is 
not only the scientific nature of those parties’ 
programmes, not only the scientific nature of 
their policy, but also the very mechanism by 
which they take decisions and which is 
founded on the method of criticism and self- 
criticism. 

The Party is the first to give the example of 
organising freedom by improving the forms 
of democratic centralism, which presupposes, 
besides extensive rights for Party members, a 
number of obligations towards the Party and 
the people. The Party opposes both centralist 
diversions and anarchistic trends. Creatively 
applying and further developing the Leninist 
standards of Party life, the Party is guided 
not only by the Party Programme, the Party 
Rules, and other documents, but also by tra- 
ditions, that is, the standards of customary 
Party law, which help to regulate relations 
between Communists. Opposing subjective 
arbitrariness, centralistic as well as anarch- 
istic, the Party now and then finds itself faced 
with the necessity to transform certain stand- 
ards into its laws. Thus is gradually resolved 
the problem of evolving in the system of Party 


1 Ibid., p. 68. 
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democracy the aggregate standards of Party 
law guaranteeing normal proportions between P 
the activity and the responsibility of every 
Communist and precluding the possibility of 
measures contrary to the requirements of Party 
justice being taken against individual members. 

The decision to join the Party is one of the 
most important steps in any man’s life. It 
means readiness to assume an individual share 
of the collective responsibility for putting into 
practice the cognised necessity of building 
communist society. The trust which the Party 
organisation shows him in return when it 
accepts him into its ranks testifies that he has 
attained a high degree of personal freedom. 
All Communists, young ones above all, are 
faced with the task of making the most suitable 
use of the personal freedom contained in the 
trust the Party has shown them in order to 
promote as much as possible the perfection of 
freedom in society. Whatever the activity of 
the Communists is directed at, whether it is 
to introduce new techniques, technologies or 
organisation of production, to develop the 
method of socialist realism or the forms of 
inner-Party democracy, the essence of their 
actions must be the same: to create humanistic 
social relations ensuring the unfolding of every 
individual’s creative possibilities, the assertion 
of positive, rational, human freedom, the 
essence of which was well defined by Saint | 
Exupéry: “Genuine freedom lies only in crea- 
tive effort.” It is to the knowledge and practical 
implementation of this simple truth that 
all Communists’ efforts to transform the 
inner world of people can ultimately be 
reduced. 
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Cases can still be found in socialist society 
where individuals who already have the objec- 
tive conditions for improving their freedom but 
are tainted with private-property and religious 
prejudices remain in spiritual slavery owing to 
their lack of awareness. Survivals of the past 
sometimes keep them from participating in 
labour and social life and drive them to profi- 
teering and crime, maiming their personality. 
In respect of such people, the success of com- 
munist education is identical with the progress 
of freedom. The law of life under socialism is 
the principle: the more conscious is activity, 
the freer it is. 

The consciousness of citizens in socialist so- 
ciety is not only the result of reading and 
education, “ideological steeling”’; it is not only 
the ability to master the formulas of communism 
from books and pamphlets. It is a new system 
of people’s habits, traditions, tastes and emo- 
tions. In that sense a man can be said to be 
completely free only when his Communist 
views are not at variance with his everyday 
behaviour, when his Communist ideology and 
Communist psychology are worthily reflected 
and expressed in Communist actions. Such a 
feature of the moral image is usually called 
Communist partisanship, regardless of whether 
the person concerned is a member of the Party 
or not. Communist partisanship (understood 
here as an ethical category) is the content of 
the highest present-day form of spiritual free- 
dom of the personality. It is largely due to it 
that freedom is increasingly becoming trans- 
formed from a slogan into a feature of our 
real being. 

The anti-Communist Wetter “sees” in the 
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Soviet Union a division of freedoms into the 
possibility of “knowing everything” for the 
masses and “deciding everything” for the party. 
Such a metaphysical counterposing of the people 
and its vanguard does not correspond to the 
truth. The real trend is to educate non-Party 
people so as to bring them closer to the Com- 
munists in their moral make-up and character 
of activity, to develop in all the ability to 
| partake in the scientific management of social 
affairs, that is, the faculty both of knowing 
everything and of deciding everything; to 
provide conditions for organising communist 
construction which will preclude the possibility 
of narrow group interests dominating those of 
the whole people and exclude subjectivism 
and its reverse—the depersonalisation of the 
| people. 
| This trend was clearly manifested in the 
| decisions of the Twentieth Congress of the 
C.P.S.U., the October 1964 and subsequent 
| plenary meetings of the C.C. of the C.P.S.U. 
It was confirmed by the Twenty-Third Party 
\ Congress. 
When it was still in the stage of its forma- 
tion, Marxism asserted: “Communism as the 
positive transcendence of private property, or 
human self-estrangement, and therefore as the 
real appropriation of the human essence by and 
for man; communism therefore as the complete 
return of man to himself as a social (i.e., 
human) being—a return become conscious, and 
accomplished within the entire wealth of pre- 
vious development. This communism, as fully- 
developed naturalism, equals humanism, and 
as fully-developed humanism equals natural- 
ism; it is the genuine resolution of the conflict 
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between man and nature and between man 
and man—the true resolution of the strife 
between existence and essence, between objec- 
tification and self-confirmation, between free- 
dom and necessity, between the individual and 
the species. Communism is the riddle of his- 
tory solved, and it knows itself to be this 
solution.” 

Under mature communism, the internal 
freedom of the personality will acquire its 
truly accomplished form. Man himself will 
change. The system of his feelings and strivings 
will change. Anti-social arbitrariness by the 
individual will be reduced to the minimum. 
Harmoniously developed man with rationally 
organised and co-ordinated desires, among 
which the dominating ones will be the desire 
to work, to create, to build, man capable of 
self-control, is free to act as he wishes. Such 
freedom of action cannot become its opposite, 
since there is no overstepping the rational 
measure elaborated by many centuries of human 
experience and instilled into every member of 
society by the system of communist, first and 
foremost labour education, and observed by the 
efforts of the united and conscious collective. 

The leap from the kingdom of necessity to the 
kingdom of freedom is in a way nearing its end. 
There are no more substantial social hindrances 
on the way to further consolidating man’s 
mastery over nature. With gigantic productive 
forces, knowledge and mastery of the objective 
laws of the material world will coincide more 


1 Marx, Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 
1844, p. 95. 
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and more. That is the form the development 
of freedom will take in communist society. 

The free rational activity of masses of people 
has become the most important condition, one 
of the basic requirements of the laws of planned 
socialist economy. The practice of socialist 
and communist construction, in which the 
objective law of freedom’s growth operates 
with full force, persistently dictates the con- 
clusion that communist freedom, which is 
becoming universal in our time, has become a 
historic necessity. On the basis of strict con- 
sideration of necessity and its transformation 
into the guiding principle of human practice, 
the eternal dispute between necessity and 
freedom is being resolved in favour of the 
latter. 

“In order to abolish the idea of private prop- 
erty, the idea of communism is completely 
sufficient. It takes actual communist action to 
abolish actual private property. History will 
come to it; and this movement, which in theory 
we already know to be a self-transcending 
movement, will constitute i actual fact a very 
severe and protracted process.” 

That is what the young Marx wrote. Now 
we can draw the heartening conclusions 
from that really long and complicated process. 
To the idea and reality which enslave the man 
of private property are opposed not only com- 
munist ideas and communist activity but also 
their real results. The outlines of the kingdom 
of freedom can be distinguished behind the 
scaffoldings over the immense expanse of three 


1 Marx, Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 
1844, p. 115. 
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continents. The social organisation to which all 
the peoples of the world will inevitably come 
is being built. The difficulties and contradic- 
tions of this gigantic work cannot conceal its 
truly noble significance. 
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